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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Brerore referring to the many catastrophes and the crowning 
huniliation of the past month it may be as well to glance abroad, 
where once upon a time England was regarded as 
The General .. ear age 
Titter the envy and the admiration ” but where to-day 
there is a general titter at the moral debacle of a 
nation who has immemorially held her head very high and has 
daily thanked God that she was not as those benighted and 
corrupt foreigners were. Radicals have always derided prestige 
founded on force and waged relentless war on advocates of 
armaments as purblind materialists who falsely imagined that 
the strength of the British Einpire depended upon tons and guns 
instead of upon the character of the people and especially upon the 
spotless, unsullied fame of those placed in authority. Therefore 
on their own theories our demagogues have wounded Great Britain 
—the Mother-Country of a vast Empire—in a vital part by prosti- 
tuting the Lord Chief Justiceship of England to purely party 
political ends. It is a unique episode in our history which prepares 
us for worse, for there is nothing of which a degraded Cabal such 
as the Asquith Cabinet is incapable. Even the introspective, 
critical Englishman tried to console himself by the reflection, 
“ We may be fools but we are honest fools.”. Of that consolation 
he is deprived. Meanwhile let us revert to a day before Panama 


government set in and we were entitled to despise Tammany 
Hall. 
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TE occasion is provided by the appearance of two exceptionally 
interesting volumes from the pen of Lord Newton, who has devoted 
the last year to writing the life of his old Chief, 
Lord Lyons,* the great silent ambassador who 
after a remarkably varied career immured himself in the British 
Embassy in Paris for the last twenty vears of his life (1867-1887), 
to all intents and purposes so lar as the public were concerned a 
quantité negligeable. Those were before the days of booming. 
Lord Lyons did not appear to count for very much because he 
did not wish to appear. He abhorred all forms of advertisement. 
He would be completely out of date nowadays. He nevertheless 
counted for a great deal, being a remarkably shrewd observer 
and an admirable informant of the Home Government of what 
was going on in France during a most critical period of her history, 
and indeed of Huropean history. Shortly after Lord Lyons went 
to Paris Bismarck skilfully brought on the Franco-German War, 
and after l'année terrible he watched the wonderful recovery of 
the Republic, which provoked German efforts at a preventive 


the victim whom Bismarck 


Retrospect 


war from pure jealousy of the revival of 
fondly imagined that he had permanently placed hors de combat. 
The Lyons Embassy coincided with the Iron Chancellor’s diplo- 
matic ascendancy throughout Europe when all the so-called 
‘** Powers "—particularly Russia and Great Britain—danced to 
the piping of the Wilhelmstrasse. The case against Germany 
as the grand agent provocateur of Kurope, as set forth in season 
and out of season in the National Review, receives remarkable 
corroboration from these pages, containing much first-hand 
information not hitherto disclosed. Lord Newton’s biography, 
which has the signal merit of allowing the subject to speak for 
himself, though the comments of the author are always perti- 
nent, should be an eye-opener to the more innocent members of 
the Potsdam Party, who in all good faith have swallowed the 
German legend as expounded by numerous gentlemen of German 
extraction, who doubtless left their country for their country’s 
good, though it cannot be truthfully said that they are here for 
our country’s good. There are likewise amazing revelations 
concerning Disarmament, which appears to have been a bee 


* Lord Lyons: A Record of British Diplomacy. Two volumes, 30s. net. Edward 
Arnold, London. 
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in the bonnet of British simpletons forty years ago just as it is 
a bee in the bonnet of more sophisticated persons to-day, who for 
some sinister reason are working overtime to disarm this country 
in the face of the greatest menace of the last hundred years. 


MoperN professional peacemongers, some of whom are less 
steeped in idealism than they would have us believe, and like 
other agitators have an eye to the main chance, 
appear to be striving for a situation in which our 
inferiority vis-a-vis Germany would be so decisive 
that the Peace-at-any-price Brigade would be 
able to apostrophise the British people in some such terms as 
these: ‘“‘ You have no chance of competing against Germany 
with her enormously superior armaments in your isolated position. 
You have no option but to submit to German demands, which, 
owing to the abiding affection of Kaiser Wilhelm and the Crown 
Prince, are not likely to be excessive. We lovers of peace have 
kept in close touch with Potsdam throughout the crisis and we 
can vouch for German moderation; the Germans are the last 
people in the world to take advantage of an opponent’s weak- 
ness, and in your case they are grateful for this weakness because 
it makes for peace and will save them a war. If the British 
Government is prepared to acquiesce in the absorption of Holland 
and Belgium and Northern France in the German Empire, 
together with the German-speaking portion of Austria and the 
tussian Baltic provinces, Germany may be content with an 
indemnity of £500,000,000 to recoup her for the cost of creating 
her navy; but as a set-off she will relieve Great Britain of the 
cost of maintaining the British Navy, which is an economically 
unsound investment. You may keep a few token ships, but 
Germany will require the surrender of all battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, etc., constructed since 1900. She will probably 
insist that the British Regular Army be disbanded, lest it should 
lead you into temptation, though she would have no objection 
to your maintaining any number of Territorials on the Haldane 
model with the Haldane training. She will necessarily reserve 
to herself the right to summon any Englishman to the German 
colours.” 


Latter-Day 
Peace 
Mongers 
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Our Peacemongers—now avowedly German agents without any 
disguise—might also be in a position to inform the British 
people for whose paralysis they had been working 
that “the destiny of the outlying portions of 
the British Empire automatically dissolved by the crisis will be 
left over for future consideration. Germany is prepared to 
conclude a definitive Treaty with the British Isles on the basis 
sketched out, though she will require pending its conclusion, as 
a guarantee of good faith, certain hostages, of whom a complete 
list will be furnished later. These will include everybody who 
has sat on the Defence Committee since 1990, when Germany 


Au Revoir 


gave public notice that she meant to secure the sovereignty of 
the seas, all members of both Houses of Parliament, the 
principal journalists of both Parties, particularly those attached 
to the Potsdam Press who have demonstrated their influence 
over British public opinion, the chief ministers of the Free Churches 
who sway the middle clas es, and the leading Trade Unioni ts 
as sponsors for the working classes. We (7.e. the professors of 
peace) propose now that our work i; complete to spend the rest 
of our lives in the Fatherland serenely happy m the conscious- 
ness of a great work gloriously accomplished. We have devoted 
our lives to the sacred cause of Peace, which is now established 


on a permanent basis. Au revoir /” 


Att countries have some cranks, but. we are overrun by a 
peculiarly poisonous type. We have probably done something 
to deserve the disease. What is really stupefying, 


8 a however, 1s to learn, as we do from Lord Newton’s 
inde 
Statesmen 


which is 


pages, that the Disarmament craze 
probably more responsible than any other factor 
for huge and ever-growing armaments—has obsessed English- 
men in re ponsible posi ions at critical moments to the point 
of paralysis. We are not for a moment thinking of the mounte- 
bank atthe Admiralty. His platform performances areas idiotic 
to us as they are offensive to Germany, and play into the hands 
of the vast army of Anglophobes who preach a jehad against this 


country. Politicians of this calibre will say anything to get 


themselves reported. We have in mind serious people like 
Lord Clarendon, British Foreign Minister in 1870. The French 
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Ministry were suffering the same illusions about Germany in 
1868-1870 as British Ministers to-day. So ignorant were they 
of the man ** up against ” them, Bismarck, that instead of getting 
ready for the predetermined conflict of blood and iron they 
solemnly suggested that Lord Clarendon should raise the perilous 
question of Disarmament, which could only serve to stimulate 
Bismarck’s eagerness for war as it was a signal that France was 
unready. Instead of warning France of her critical position 
with the fate of Denmark and Austria staring her in the face, 
Lord Clarendon, doubtless at the instigation of his chief, Mr. 
Gladstone, so late as January 26, 1870, wrote to Lord Lyons, 
our Ambassador in Paris, describing his conversation with La 
Valette, the French Ambassador, adding that, as ‘‘ our relations 
with Prussia are very friendly,” he would “ make an attempt to 
bell the cat,” though he was not particularly hopeful. Consider- 
ing that this particular cat had been training all her kittens for 
war since Jena, it was about as forlorn a hope as could be con- 
ceived. Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor, was sounded, and 
“entirely concurred,” though he said, “* Russia would take no 
initiative.” Considering our relations at that time, this was 
scarcely surprising. It would suit Russia’s book that we should 
come a cropper. 


M. Emits Ottivisr, the French Gladstone, called upon Lord 
Lyons on January 30, 1870, who reported his artless prattle to 
London. He might have been Mr. Lloyd George. 
He wanted to “ conciliate” French voters by 
remitting taxes, therefore it would be highly convenient if Prussia 
would agree io simultaneous Disarmament. Plus c’a change 
plus c'est la méme chose. M. Ollivicr told Lord Lyons : 


A Red Rag 


The time must come when France would be obliged to make a public proposal to 
disarm: it was impossible that the French Government could assume, in the eyes of 
France and the world, any share of the responsibility for the present exaggerated 
armaments and expenses. They would be obliged to show the French people and 
the German people, too, where the responsibility really lay. 


Mr. Asquith could scarcely improve on this. It decidedly 
detracts from Bismarck’s fame that he should have had to 
deal with such simpletons. On February 2, 1870, the British 
Yoreign Minister, who must have been completely in the 


i 
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dark as to the European situation, German policy, Bismarck’s 
position and character, indeed of everything necessary to form a 
sound judgment, wrote a deplorable memorandum to Lord 
Augustus Loftus, the British Ambassador in Berlin, to be confi- 
dentially communicated to Bismarck. It was regarded as so 
important in London that only Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone 
knew of its existence, and it is now disclosed for the first time. 
We will not infringe Lord Newton’s copyright by reproducing 
this gem of the first water. We can almost hear the laughter with 
which Bismarck must have discussed it with Moltke and Von 
Roon, and we suggest that it should be sent to every member 
of the Cabinet and ‘‘ the Shadow Cabinet ” as a perfect specimen 
of how not to deal with the Germans. Its general character 
may be gathered from the opening sentence of the third para- 
graph: ‘* But it is in the general interest of Europe, of peace, 
and of humanity that I desire to invite the attention of Count 
Bismarck,” etc. As all students of Bismarck know, these were 
so many red rags toa bull. He regarded Gladstone as a hardened 
hypocrite who was perpetually appealing to the Almighty 
whenever engaged on dubious business. 


Least of all, would Bismarck be impressed by the British 
Minister’s unfortunate statement that if Prussia agreed, “ I do 
not doubt that the Queen would allow me to 
sound the ground at Paris in a manner entirely 
confidential, that should in no way compronise either Govern- 


Disingenuous 


ment, whatever might be the result of the suggestion” ? 
With his perfect Intelligence Departinent Bismarck is sure to 
have known that the question of Disarmament had already 
been discussed between the British and French Governments 
when he received this ingenuous proposal. It is convenient for 
peacemongers to discount the Naiional Review as Germano- 
phobe because we refuse to be fooled by the Germans who are 
preparing to fall upon us at their own time, but we strongly 
condemn these Liberal methods of treating Germany. We 
have gone great lengths in upholding the Foreign Policy of 
the last few years for the sake of continuity, and we cannot 
be accused of ever seeking to make Party capital out of any 
of the many actions of Sir Edwaid Grey open to ctiticisi. 
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So we cannot be accused of political prejudice in stigmatising 
not merely the utter ineptitude of Gladstonian Foreign Policy 
in 1870 but its disingenuousness on the subject of Disarmament. 
We cannot discuss the episode more fully here, but we feel sure 
that all our readers will join with us in expressing unfeigned 
regret that any such memorandum should have been presented 
to Count Bismarck or to any foreign statesman by any British 
Government. The right way to deal with the Germans is to be 
perfectly frank and unflinching, and above all to see that you 
have the weapons of your policy. You must always bear in 
mind that Teutonic diplomacy is tortuous ; but don’t be tempted 
into the tortuous. The wrong way to deal with Germany is to 
disarm, to talk “ sentiment” which they regard as insincere, 
and to take a leaf out of their book by pretending that if it is 
agreeable to them you will do something which you have already 
done, and which in all probability they know you have done. 
The transparent bungling of Paris and London in the beginning 
of 1870 was invaluable to Bismarck in enabling him to precipitate 
the war for which in all probability we shall ultimately pay the 
piper. 


Tue outstanding event—or rather outrage—of the past month, 
if not of our time, was Sir Rufus Isaacs’ promotion from the great 
office he has discredited to the still greater office 
for which he has demonstrated his utter unfitness. 
Our readers were prepared for Mr. Asquith’s latest 
because we have warned them from the outset that the policy of 
whitewashing Ministers implicated in the Marconi scandal 
demanded the affront to the nation of making’ Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ 
brother Lord Chief Justice of England. They will not, therefore, 
have been misled by the countless falsehoods circulated by 
Ministers who have reared a Mont Blanc of mendacity, of which 
one of the worst was the Prime Minister’s suggestion before the 
adjournment of Parliament, in reply to a question of Mr. Bonar 
Law, that there was unlikely to be a vacancy because he enter- 
tained the hope that Lord Alverstone ‘“‘ would in course of time 
be able to resume his active duties.’ Such assertions are a 
second nature with Mr. Asquith; they come trippingly off the 
tongue, and he perhaps above all men has made it impossible to 


The Crown- 
ing Outrage 
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believe any declaration made by any Minister, unless it tells 
against the Minister making it or against some other Minister, 
or is supported by credible corroborative evidence. We should 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Asquith actually had Lord 
Alverstone’s resignation in his pocket when he was indulging his 
favourite pastme of misleading the House of Commons, or maybe 
he had asked Lord Alverstone to keep back his resignation until 
the Marconi scandal had somewhat blown over, knowing all the 
time that he would appoint Sir Rufus Isaacs at the end of the 
long vacation, when he invited the House of Commons to believe 
that Lord Alverstone would remain Lord Chief Justice. It is 
as well that Parliament is not sitting at the present moment, as 
we should only be treated to another orgy of “‘ thumping big 
lies,” which is, we believe, a parliamentary expression. It is 
said that Radicals dearly love a lord. They certainly love a 
har—the more unblushing the better. They used to mind being 
found out. They are now beyond that stage. 


THE appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs has certain minor advan- 
tages. It is a brief epitome of the ethics of the Party of all the 
virtues, about which there remains no shadow of 
an excuse for cherishing further delusions. It 
puts a permanent stopper on that whining self- 
righteousness of which Mr. Lloyd George is the principal embodi- 


Minor 
Advantages 


ment, as also upon those maddening appeals of Unionist news- 
papers to the Prime Ministet’s ‘ better side” to do or not do 
this, that, or the other. You cannot appeal to what doesn’t 
exist. The Premier is naked but not ashamed. The objects of 
the appointment are obvious. No one can pretend that it is 
dictated by public interest, though according to the Daily Mad 
it is “ universally popular,” which is more than can be said of 
the Daily Mail at this moment, and we note that Radical papers 
generally were decent enough to be somewhat shamefaced in 
their comments. We can only suppose that it is dictated by 
a dread of the disclosure of the remaining 90 per cent. of our 
modern South Sea Bubble, of which probably not more than 
10 per cent. has been revealed. It is intended to intimidate 
those who have devoted themselves to exposing this hideous 
business from pursuing their task, because a Cabinet of lawyers 


RTE 
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doubtless argues that if they can be brought into any Court on 
any pretext the Trade Unionism of the “ Gentlemen of the Long 
Robe” will create an “ atmosphere” in which justice will be 
unattainable. Doubtless the Government are already congratu- 
lating themselves on the effect of their coup in the temporary 
silence of some papers foremost in the cause of Clean Government, 
though the admirable articles of the Morning Post and the Out- 
look, and of several other papers, should disabuse them of the 
idea that they can terrorise the Press and deter journalists from 
telling the truth and shaming the devil. We believe that Trade 
Unionism is strong at the Law Courts. The Bar has not behaved 
heroically at this crisis of its fate, but it has been set a bad example 
by leading lawyers on both sides of politics, who have lowered 
its prestige. We are still suffering from the blazing folly of 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. Ei. Smith in accepting briefs in the 
Matin action, which has not yet found one intelligible defender, 
for the simple reason that it admits of no defence. Hither on 
receiving their briefs or at some later stage these learned gentle- 
men must have realised that they were not engaged professionally 
but politically, to do the dirty work of the Government. They 
were employed not because they were barristers, but because 
they were Unionists, to break the disagreeable fact to the public 
that, contrary to the apparently comprehensive denials of Ministers 
in the House of Commons on October 11, 1912, that any of them 
had had any speculations in any Marconi shares, some Ministers 
(i.e. Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and the Master of 
Elibank) had in fact had speculations in American Marconi shares, 
of which they still held many thousands on the day of the debate, 
and when the full facts, which were gradually extracted by a 
process of dentistry, were revealed, the transaction was seen to 
be of a deplorable character without any redeeming point. 


Ministers secured their shares at a preferential rate over the 
general public on a valuable tip from a Government contractor 
then negotiating a Contract regarded by some as 


TheFalconer- : : 
Booth a Monopoly with the Government which would 
Intrigue require parliamentary ratification. It was mani- 


festly the bounden duty of the principal Law Officer, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Chief Whip to keep clear of 
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any business which might bring their public duty and their private 
interests into conflict. They are Cesar’s wives or nothing. To 
gamble in American Marconis was under the cicumstances to touch 
pitch. We need not retell the old familiar story. The speculation 
was grossly improper from every point of view. Still worse were 
he systematic efforts to conceal it, namely the attempt to rusht 
the Marconi Contract through the House of Commons practically 
undiscussed in August 1912, the deceptive speeches in the Debate 
in the following October, when there was every obligation of 
honour to deal frankly with the House of Commons, the absence 
of any serious attempt to get before the Select Committee and 
make a clean breast of it, and above all the odious intrigue with 
Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth—who were privately informed* 
without the knowledge of the Chairman or the rest of the Com- 
mittee of the American speculation—doubtless in order to divert 
the Enquiry from ground dangerous to the Marconi Ministers, 
who must have still hoped to avoid exposure. That ugly episode 
alone, apart from everything else, disqualifies Sir Rufus Isaacs 
from joining any judiciary where the honour, the liberty, and the 
lives of other men will be at his mercy. Even Mr. Asquith 
could not defend the Falconer-Booth business, so he pretended 
to know nothing about it. With an Asquith at the head of a 
Government, and with a Government involved in unnumbered 
scandals, everything is possible, and we have no right to be 
surprised at any appointment, however much we may be shocked 
by it. Why are Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth still left 
out in the cold ? 


* Sir Rufus Isaacs, in cross-examination in the Chesterton case on May 29, 1913, 
gave the following account of his communication concerning the American Marconi 
speculation to selected Members of the Select Committee : 


Q. Did you previously tell any member of the Select Committee before you were 
examined? A. Yes. 

2. Whom? A. I told Mr. Falconer, who I knew was going to examine the journalists. 

Q. And Mr. Booth? A. [told Mr. Booth. I am not sure whether it was the same 
day or the day after. 


Q. Mr. Falconer and Mr. Booth when they examined the journalists knew of your 
dealings in them? A. Yes, they knew that I had had dealings. 

@. And did you tell them about Mr. Lloyd George? A. Yes. 

Q. And the Master of Elibank? A. Yes, but I do not mean to say I went into 
the whole details. 


913, 
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Tuar Siz Rufus Isaacs’ elevation may be approved by organs 
claiming to be spokesmen of the Bar, and by some prominent 
barristers, we do not deny, but we refuse to believe 
that there is such a gulf between the Bar and 
the rest of the community as to disable barristers from appre- 
ciating the heavy blow now dealt at a branch of the British 
Constitution that has hitherto been regarded as inviolate and 
unassailable. The appointment was made the more offensive 
by the ceremony of swearing-in the new Lord Chief Justice 
(October 21), which Lord Haldane, the modern Tartuffe by 
virtue of his unctuous rectitude and slimy speech, was peculiarly 
fitted to preside over. He made every right-minded man among 
his audience shiver, and, happily for the reputation of the Bar, 
one of its members (Mr. C. L. Hales) had the manliness to tell 
the Lord Chancellor to his face, ‘ Speak for yourself, Lord 
Haldane,” when the latter, not content with a conventional eulogy 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ forensic abilities and professional reputation, 
went out of his way to challenge the community by declaring, 
“ We have known him as a man of the highest honour and of the 
highest desire to seek out and ensue the truth.” At any time 
this appointment would have been intolerable, but no worse 
moment could have been chosen, which is probably the very 
reason of it. Litigation is understood to be pending with the 
Marconi Company on the very question of the “ flotation” of the 
American Marconi Company, in which the Isaacs family were 
concerned. One would imagine a man of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 
professional reputation refusing the Lord Chief Justiceship until 
the matter had been finally cleared up; all the more as a Stock 
Exchange Committee is engaged in investigating the same problem, 
as to which there are interesting rumours but too indefinite for us 
to discuss as we go to press. Autres temps autres meurs. Nowa- 
days we celebrate Trafalgar Day by swearing-in Lord Chief 
Justice Isaacs, who by the cruel irony of Fate opened his judicial 
career upon a case in which the parties had had “ a little gamble” 
on the Stock Exchange. 


Tartuffe ? 
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Ir we may be allowed to say so, the policy of “* Dissolution before 
Civil War,” which has been strenuously advocated in these pages 
and vehemently denounced by our much esteemed 


Dissolution : ' : 

.-2, contemporary the Spectator (whose editor has a 
before Civil . 
War record to be proud of on the question which 


created the Unionist Party), still holds the field. 
Indeed it is the only thinkable policy. We quoted abundant 
and unanswered, because unanswerable, authority last month 
showing that the Royal Prerogative is not extinct. Here is 
essentially a case for the King to consult his people. The issue 
is sufficiently simple to be understood by a child. Ministers, 
who have long since forfeited all moral authority and never 
had any mandate for Home Rule, purchased Mr. Redmond’s 
support of the People’s Budget, which the people, especially the 
irish people, hated, by proniusing to place a Home Rule Bill on 
the Statute Book without a Dissolution after they had suspended 
the Constitution, tricked the Crown, and bluffed the House of 
Lords. It is necessary to state the case frankly without regard 
to anybody’s feelings, and to those who talk of letting “ bygones 
be bygones” it may be answered that the present confusion is 
the direct result of the circumstances attending the passing of the 
Parliament Bill two years ago. The controversy cannot be 
treated as a purely Party question, because both Parties compro- 


1}c 
o 


mised themselves in 1911, and many so-called “ responsible 
statesmen” put themselves out of court—the Prime Minister by 
the manner in which that monstrous measure was passed, Unionist 
Peers for allowing themselves to be terrorised into accepting it. 
There is some advantage in Mandarins generally being wrong, 
as common sense may for once get a hearing. The Mandarin 
mind works in wondrous ways, which makes Mandarin action 
on any vital maiter unintelligible to the plain man. The Home 
Rule Bill followed the Parliament Bill as night follows day. 


Untit the other day it was the fashion to minimise the opposition 
of Ulster to being governed by Molly Maguires, and to assume that 
this stern, determined community was exclusively 
composed of time-serving politicians who after a 


decent show of discontent would, at the moment 


Ulster in 
Earnest 


4 


selected for scuitling by the powers that be on one side or the 
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other, come to heel and apologise for the trouble they had caused. 
But of late it has gradually dawned upon Tapers and Tadpoles, 
to their no small annoyance and disgust, that Ulster is in earnest. 
Among mere politicians enjoying the limelight of the movement 
may conceivably be found here and there men prepared io betray 
the cause under the specious garb of ‘‘ compromise,” but behind 
them stand the rank and file, the immense majority of whom 
refuse to be sold to their sworn enemies on any terms what- 
soever. It is now common ground from one end of politics to 
the other that should any attempt be made to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin the fires of civil war will be lighted 
inthe north. The question for everybody except the Nationalists 
(who would enjoy civil war if they could be sure of the support 
of the British Army in shooting down Ulstermen, but not other- 
wise) is, How can civil war be avoided? Leaving Ireland altogether 
alone, thanks to the policy pursued towards the British Navy by 
this Government of gamblers, who abandoned first the two-Power 
standard and then the one-Power standard and are now working 
towards a no-Power standard, coupled with Lord Haldane’s reduc- 
tion of our diminutive regular Army and his territorial tomfoolery, 
we are sinply not in a position to risk civil war, even at the bidding 
of Mr. Redmond and his Anglophobe paymasters across the 
ocean. We do not know from how many hostile communities 
he derives supplies, but we do know that Germany is eagerly 
watching the Home Rule movement, not from any love of 
“nations struggling to be free,’ or she would have granted 
Home Rule to Poland, but because England’s danger is Germany’s 
opportunity. The establishment of a Kruger Government in the 
United Kingdom might well be the signal for a German declaration 
of war, for which her preparations are prodigiously advanced. 


Taar is the plain truth about the Irish question, looking at it 
selfishly and in cold blood and suppressing all natural sympathies 
for loyalists about to be thrown to the wolves. We 
cannot afford to have a civil war in the United 
Kingdom, which means that we cannot afford to set 
up a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Arnold White’s 
valuable articles in the Globe prove this beyond a peradventure. 


The Real 
Thing 


Even if Germany remained quiescent, our anti-mulitarist Govern- 
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ment have brought us so low that we could not suppress Ulster 
without calling out the Reserves! The reason that people are 
thinking and talking so much more at the present time about 
the King than about any of his subjects is because, in spite of 
the efforts of professional politicians of both Parties, from 
Mr. Asquith to Lord ———, to belittle the Monarch and to 
pretend that his sole function is to look on at the magnificent 
statesmanship of his Ministers, the people at large regard their 
Sovereign as infinitely the most important man in the country, 
while they believe him to be the only man who can save 
the situation. Every one is saying this in private—why pretend 
to the contrary in public? A few Parliamentarians and some 
press pundits, while paying unending lip-service to the King, 
regard themselves as the real Government and the Crown as purely 
ornamental. But the number of people who no longer take their 
opinions from parliamentarians whose calling has fallen into well- 
deserved disrepute, and who refuse to regard the Temporiser as 
their father-confessor, is vastly on the increase. Indeed it would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to say that, apart from the Caucuses 
and their immediate hangers-on, practically the entire population 
of the Empire regard the King as the real thing and the other as 
a sordid imposture. They turn to the Sovereign in emergencies 
to rescue them from muddle-headed, pusillanimous, corrupt, and 
treacherous politicians. 


Tus feeling is growing everywhere, though we can imagine what 
stupendous efforts politicians and courtiers—who usually live in 
a narrow little world of their own—are making to 


Posey prevent the truth from reaching Buckingham Palace 
Washingtons Balmoral. HisMajesty’s loyal subjects are sorely 


distressed when they read in their newspapers that 
the Rt. Hon. —— has arrived at —— as Minister in attendance 
on the King, the missing name not infrequently indicating some 
noted charlatan for whom truth has even less than the usual 
attractions. They are alarmed at the opportunities afforded the 
interested and unscrupulous to misrepresent every single fact and 
factor in the political situation and to give a complete travesty 
of public opinion. Subsequently they may notice that Faint- 
heart, who is permanently on the run and has never stood his 
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ground in his life, is paying his respects to his Sovereign. Bis- 
marck, who spoke from long experience, declared that it was 
easier to deceive a King than a Parliament. Our modern George 
Washingtons are assisted in their task of misleading the Monarch 
as to his position and powers by equally jealous statesmen on 
the other side, no less eager to make a constitutional Sovereign 
a mere cipher in order that in their turn they may misgovern 
the country without let or hindrance. And the impudence of it 
all! These very persons have misappropriated and perverted 
the maxim “ The King can do no wrong ”’ to their own purposes, 
as signifying that the King must do any wrong which suits party 
exigencies of the moment. The King is not a human being—he 
isan automaton. That is what we have come to. The King 
is the Premier’s pen. He must do whatever he is directed 
by whatever political clique happens for the moment to have 
captured Parliament. The politicians may inflict irreparable 
injury, the effects of which will be felt for many generations if it 
does not actually cause the downfall of the nation. The King 
has no option but to obey. It is outrageous and has been declared 
to be outrageous by every constitutionalist of any authority. Do 
the people wish their King to occupy the same position towards 
Mr. Asquith as Mr. Asquith occupies towards Mr. Redmond, the 
hireling of the late Patrick Ford ? 


Ir would be laughable if it were less perilous. Here we are 
drifting towards civil war, owing to the venal cowardice of a 
corrupt oligarchy, several of whom believe as 
much in Home Rule as we do, but have sacrificed 
their souls for their salaries. The comedy, so far 
as it is a comedy, is heightened by the fact that whenever the 
governing Caucus see a chance of exploiting the Crown they do 
not hesitate to go behind His Majesty’s back and without his 
knowledge, saying: “ You must not criticise this, that or the 
other because the King wants it.” This is using the King’s name 
unwarrantably and unconstitutionally, and the Sovereign can 
have no idea of the disloyalty of those who are for ever emphasising 
the constitutional character of the Monarchy. They apparently 
owe him no obligations. In the late reign the Tapers and Tadpoles 
of the predominant party at one time spread the grotesque 


Tapers and 
Tadpoles 
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suggestion that King Edward was responsible for their despicable 
Anglo-German policy in the winter of 1902 and 1903. The lie 
had hardly started before the King had taken the initiative 
towards an entente cordiale with France of which these self-same 
Tapers and Tadpoles did their utmost to rob him of the credit, 
All Europe knows that King Edward exercised a remarkable 
influence on foreign aflairs, carrying about with him an atmosphere 
before which many apparently insoluble difficulties dis. 
appeared. Our Monarchy is constitutional, but the Monarch 
occupies a very great position, and our King, like other kings, 
however qualified his authority, is confronted by a problem 
which the bulk of his subjects believe that he alone can solve, 
namely as to whether there is to be a Civil War in Ireland without 
the British people being consulted. It is not asking much, 
Great Britain has never been converted to Home Rule, and now 
that she appreciates its consequences her aversion increases, 
Of its effect in Ireland we need say nothing more than that this 
so-called policy of “ reconciliation ” spells red ruin. 


WHEN we went to press last month there was a certain amount 
of cackle about a conference, the invariable refuge of the mindless, 
There is nothing to confer about; there is not 
Conference eran : hehme: 
Cackle even a basis for discussion; no conceivable con- 
cessions would satisfy either side. A certain 
Minister, doubtless somewhat restive at the amount of advertise 
ment which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has enjoyed on 
Marconi and other matters, though the Minister in question has 
nothing to complain of as the Maly Dail would appear to have 
constituted itself his fugleman, thought he saw a chance of making 
‘sensational speech.” This 
earth-shaking utterance contained the usual denunciation of 
dissolution, coupled with a suggestion that if the Unionist Party 
would lick his boots sufficiently he might be able to do something 
for Ulster. There are a lot of lickspittles about just now, but 
before ihe process had made any progress the Minister on the 
make was curtly told by Mr. John Redmond and the Westminster 
Gazelte to mind his own business, which we devoutly hope he 
won't do because his business unfortunately happens to be the 
Admiralty, which he is understood to have reduced to greatet 
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chaos than ever reigned there before. This is about the only 
useful contribution which Mr. Redmond or the Westminster 
Gazelle have made to public affairs in our time. There are, of 
course, the usual mugs and mugwumps in our Party, who under 
cover of a conference are anxious to capitulate, but fortunately 
there are no materials for a conference and consequently no scope 
for scuttle. As we have insisted from the outset, Ulster holds the 
key to the situation and nothing will induce us to believe, whoever 
nay prompt the suggestion, that a portion of Ulster will consent 
to make terms with the enemy at the price of all loyalists through- 
out the rest of Ireland. The Covenantor’s oath is a solemn and 
binding pledge which all good Covenantors and true know by 
heart. It is no mere verbiage, it contains no loopholes, and makes 
betrayal unthinkable. 


We are all so conventional as to be terrified of the truth, for 
which there would appear to be no room in the regime of the 
Terrified of Great Ministry of Mendacity, many of whom 
the Truth  %pparently prefer fiction to fact. We have had 

such an orgy of falsehood this year in Parliament 
and in a considerable section of the Press that doubts may 
be entertained as to whether Truth will ever again be a serious 
factor in British public life. At one time there was this 
guarantee, that men were afraid of being found out in delibe- 
rate deception, and an accusation of “ misleading” Parliament 
was almost regarded as libellous. To-day any Minister incapable 
of misleading Parliament would be promptly sent about his 
business. What about Sir Edward Grey? the reader may not 
unnaturally ask? Is he a har? Certainly not, but in Home 
affairs he is a Party Hack who will tolerate any amount of lying 
among colleagues, and when they are so unlucky as to be found 
out he is ever ready to cover their shortcomings with a bucket 
of whitewash. We can make a shrewd guess from their public 
record at private Ministerial performances. While vituperating 
all and sundry who repudiate the insolent suggestion that the 
King is merely the Premier’s Pen, these same demagogues impu- 
dently exploit the Crown as a Party instrument, and moreover 
they dishonour the Crown by their abandoned traffic in so-called 
“ Honours” with which (hey “ celebrate” his Majesty’s birth- 
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day, the New Year, or a great historic event such as the Corona- 
tion. A Radical paper had the courage not long since to call 
attention to the unprecedented flow of ‘‘ Honours,” hereditary 
and otherwise, during the Asquith-Elibank regime. There are 
ugly stories afloat as to the modus operandi. 


Ir is stated that not infrequently the single public service 
rendered by the new “creation” is the signing of a substantial 
H cheque in favour of the Chief Ministerial Whip 
onours ‘i ee 
Traffic and Treasurer of the Party Funds. It is difficult 
to distinguish between baseless and well-founded 
rumour. There was undoubtedly a great accretion of funds to 
the Radical Party coffers in the spring of Coronation Year— 
1911. We are not ina position to give the total, because naturally 
the various Party pass-books at the various Party banks are not 
at our disposal, but we are in a position to affirm what neither 
the late Chief Whip of the Coalition (the Master of Elibank, made 
a Peer amid circumstances discussed elsewhere) nor his suc- 
cessor (Mr. Illingworth) are in a position to deny that through one 
firm of stockbrokers alone—and there may have been many others 
employed by a Party so closely in touch with the Stock 
Exchange—a very large sum of money was invested at a suggestive 
period of that particular year. There was no general election 
on the horizon—there had been two the previous year. Pay- 
ment of members was shortly to be passed, presumably to the 
relief of the Radical war-chest. For what purpose was this 
great sum required? Whence did it come unless from Radical 
aspirants to Coronation Honours whose claims would not have 
been entertained unless reinforced by cash? Is this odious 
practice fair on the many men of real distinction whom any 
Sovereign would be delighted to honour? Is it fair on the 
Crown? Is it not a pollution of the Fountain of Honour ? 


WE are familiar with the cynical reply that “‘ these things are 
done by both Parties”; but two wrongs do not make a right. 


We attack the system, and if it be true that 
Unionist Governments were guilty of similar 
malpractices, it is an additional reason why the scandal ‘should 
be investigated and stopped. The mere mention of this delicate 


A Tariff ? 
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topic inspires terror in interesting and perhaps interested quarters, 


. but their attitude only serves to strengthen our case and the 
Y cause of Clean Government. Those persons responsible for 
‘ these things are not fit and proper advisers of a constitutional 
monarch ; and the same may be said of those who wink at them. 
When the V.C. is granted the service is specified. Is it extrava- 
. gant to suggest that when an Honours list is published the services 
. of those who figure in it shall be similarly specified ? The only 
H serious alternative is to publish a regular tariff for Peerages, 
e Baronetcies, Privy Councillorships, etc., of which the proceeds 
: would go into the public Exchequer in relief of the general tax- 
a payer. The treatment of the Crown by the politicians calls for 
ly radical improvement. In any event the People respectfully 
y petition for a Dissolution before a civil war. To rob the Monarch 
ee of his one serious indubitable right to consult his people is to 
_ complete the establishment of Panama government. 
we Ir Mr. Lloyd George were anything but a humbug and a hypocrite 
see he would have opened his “ land-bursting ” campaign at his own 
wre doors at Walton Heath, where he owns or rents 
ock Hovels of : 
en WaltonHeath? Country house the existence of which was first 
7 disclosed to an astonished world by an abominable 
oo Suffragette outrage. His own Press insisted that their Demagogue 
i had only a “ cottage,’ but the Radical plutocrat’s idea of a 
this cottage differs fundamentally from the humbler Unionist’s con- 
cal ception, and certainly from that of the working man, whom 
; Mr. Lloyd George is continually endeavouring to inflame against 
rope owners of country houses. Taking Ministerial accounts of the 
ne accommodation at this attractive abode, it might not inaccurately 
pr be described as a “lordly pleasure house.” On platforms Mr. 
Lloyd George wears his heart on his sleeve and openly bleeds for 
the shifts to which the country population are put by the cottage 
call famine which compels working men to walk many miles every 
cht. day to their work owing to the selfishness of some base, brutal, if 
aa not bloody, feudal tyrant who declines to supply the needfuls 
ili The other side of the controversy was, curiously enough, raised 
ll ina popular Radical newspaper, the Daily Chronicle, last August: 
cate Had we printed such things as appeared in this admirer of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer we should have been accused of 
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party malice. The reader will understand that our contemporary 
is entirely responsible for what cannot be described as other than 
an indictment of Mr. Lloyd George for ignoring the needs of his 
neighbours. We do not pretend to have made any independent 
investigation, assuming that the Daily Chronicle may be relied 
upon on a question so detrimental to the Land-Bursier. These 
startling headlines caught the eye two months ago: 


CHANCELLOR AND HOUSING 
STRIKING EXAMPLE AT HIS OWN DOORS 
HOVELS OF WALTON HEATH 


We might have been in “ the Dukeries” when we read in the 
Daily Chronicle “ The neighbourhood of Walton Heath has been 
iia ‘developed’ by the erection of beautiful residences 
adica ; , , P : Ls ; 
a .. for rich and leisured golfers, but no provision is 
Plutocrats in athe : uA Re ¥ 
4s made for the working classes. And a little 
Practice ; POP eae 
further on: “ Within a few hundred yards of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s new house and of the golf-course . . . there 
are overcrowded, insanitary hovels which are undermining the 
health of working men and blighting the lives of their children.” 
The Daily Chronicle, moreover, gives chapter and verse, citing 
the authority of Mr. Wethered, Vicar of Kingswood, at a recent 
meeting held to discuss the problem: 


(1) That of a family of twelve inhabiting a two-roomed cottage in the most deplorable 
state of disrepair. The rent is 5s. a week. The head of the family is in the employ 
of the Rural District Council. Three of the family sleep out, but nine sleep in this 
miserable, insanitary hovel every night, and all twelve take their meals there. One 
_doorpost was found to be detached from the ground, and there were open spaces between 
the brickwork and the woodwork. 

(2) That of a porter at Tadworth Station, a married man with five children. The 
only accommodation he could find in Tadworth was a stable, in which to lodge his 
furniture, for which he was required to pay 3s. a week. The family lodged for several 
weeks with relations in Kingswood, after which they succeeded in finding a house at 
Margery, Lower Kingswood, three mil from ihe man’s work. This cottage the 
family have shortly to quit, and they had, when I was last informed, failed to find any 
other lodging of any kind. 

(3) That of a local postman—married nearly a year ago—who has hitherto failed 


to secure a house of any kind. 


The Daily Chronicle reports the vicar as adding, “ these are 
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? 


ordinary examples out of many known to me.” We are likewise 


told : 

All round the neighbourhood of Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth and Kingswood— 
all within easy distance of the golf-course, houses have been springing up which are 
let from £100 to £300 a year. Some of them are empty for the greater part of the 
year, and are only used as week-end residences. Their existence means that more 
workmen are required as gardeners, labourers, artisans, chauffeurs and servants, but 
no houses have been built for them. We cannot expect the land speculators who 
build for the rich to recognise their moral obligations towards the workers brought 
to the neighbourhood by their enterprise. The workmen and caddies unable to find 
accommodation near their work walk from three to seven miles to their work,* from 
Epsom, Sutton, Reigate, Redhill and Ewell, and in those places the housing problem 
is growing acute. The effect of this one-sided “ development” of a near-by district 
like Walton Heath is to enhance the value of land so much that cheap houses for the 
workers become impossible. The Chancellor has a fine object-lesson at Walton Heath 
for the justification of his increment tax. Land which less than twenty years ago was 
valued at £50 an acre now sells at £800. Some sites have brought over £1000 per 
acre. Values have doubled within the last few years. Builders of houses expect 
8 per cent. on their capital, but working-class dwellings in a district like Walton Heath 
cannot be built to let at a rental within the means of working men and at the same 


time to pay the interest which the private builder expects. 


So the descent of Radical plutocrats upon Walton Heath—where 
it was stated some months ago that the Wind-bag of Dundee 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s henchman, Mr. Master- 
man, contemplated following the example of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in constructing 
gorgeous “* cottages,” each of which would accommodate several 
working-class families—has accentuated the housing problem to 
such a point that, if we may believe the Daily Chronicle : 


A Chance 
Missed 


A movement has therefore been started to urge the Rural District Council to take 
action and build cottages with public money. A petition to the Local Government 
Board is also contemplated, asking for an enquiry and the application of the Town 
Planning Act. Walton Heath provides a striking illustration of the difficulty of housing 
the labouring classes owing to the rapid increase in the value of land and the obsolete 
housing laws. Cottages cannot be built in such a neighbourhood which will return 
3} per cent. interest on a loan and let at less than 7s. per week, which is more than 
many labouring men could afford to pay. There is therefore the alternative of bad 
housing at a low rent or good housing at a prohibitive rent. All this is only one further 
illustration of the urgent need for a national campaign, leading to a national solution 
of the housing problem. 


Surely “ land-bursting,” like charity, should begin at home, and, 


* Our italics. 
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accepting the Daily Chronicle’s statements, Mr. Lloyd George 
ought to have commenced operations at Walton Heath in the 
neighbourhood of his multi-millionaire friend Sir George Riddell, 
the proprietor of the News of the World, who is understood to be— 
our authority again is the Radical press—“ developing ” Walton 
Heath. In that case people might have said: ‘‘ There is some 
sincerity in this campaign. It is not mere class hatred or vote- 
catching. Mr. Lloyd George really cares about the homeless 
condition of the humble and is anxious cotite que codte to make 
reparation to them for their sufferings at the hands of opulent 
golfers, even though he belongs to that fortunate class.” St. 
Sebastian of Limehouse preferred, however, to go further afield, 
into Bedfordshire, where there is a generous Duke to be tilted at 
who probably does more good in a month than Mr. Lloyd George 
does harm in a year, which is saying a great deal. 


Nor the least comic features of these much-boomed Bedford 
demonstrations were the importation of applause by special 
Bedford De- trains from all over the country, and the Chairman- 
monstration ‘Ship of Lord Beauchamp, who according to Who’s 
Who owns eighteen thousand acres, and conse- 
quently has abundant opportunities of practising the precise 
doctrines which Mr. Lloyd George preaches to wicked Tory 
landlords. It would be interesting to investigate Lord Beau- 
champ’s record at magnificent Madresfield and ascertain how far 
this “ treasure-house of the rich” is “the pleasure ground of 
the poor,” which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman described as 
a Liberal ideal. How many people has this Lloyd George landlord 
brought back to the land from sunless, congested cities? How 
many small holdings has he created on his vast property since he 
“ratted”’ to Radicalism? Does he pay his labourers on his 
own farm the “‘ quid a week” of which we have heard so much ? 
and generally how does his record compare with that of wicked 
Tory neighbours? We know nothing whatsoever about Lord 
Beauchamp except that he condescends to exist and enjoys the 
truly enviable position of being able to carry out the policy he 
patronises on the platform. At Limehouse St. Sebastian described 
the Grosvenor property as conducted by “ blackmail ” rather than 
“ business.”” Does Lord Beauchamp endorse that proposition? 
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Mr. Luoyp GrorcE is becoming fearfully long-winded, and it is 
a marvel how our Press can find space for these oceans of twaddle. 
He cannot say anything under two hours, and no 
sooner has he exhausted one unfortunate audience 
with an over-dose of oratory than he hurries off to 
another hall and repeats the operation. He is evidently in a 
very bad temper with his opponents, always excepting the “respor- 
sible Unionist Press,” which is unavailingly endeavouring to 
save Marconi Ministers from paying the penalty of the corrupting 
episodes with which Asquithism will be for all time associated. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is equally indignant with a 
considerable section of his own colleagues, which is somewhat 
ungrateful considering the buckets of whitewash they have poured 
over him. Cowardice alone prevents them from emancipating them- 
selves from the Lloyd-George yoke, and as he judges their characters 
to a nicety, he makes them pay for their superior airs and graces, 
knowing that they dare not retalliate because, having capitulated 
on the great scandal of the day, they are not in a position to stand 
up to him on any other question. So these descendants of the 
Plantagenets and “ high-minded Whigs” are obliged to take it 
lying down. He has made them look supremely ridiculous. Mr. 
George’s béte noire at the present moment is the pheasant, which 
is treated on his platforms as a bird of prey that eats every farmer 
out of house and home. He has got the pheasant on the brain 
and can hardly get through a single sentence without abusing 
shooting as a crime against the community, as contrasted, for 
example, with his own pet game of golf. It happens that several 
of his colleagues are notorious game-preservers and “ guns ’’— 
shooting is not a Unionist monopoly—and every autumn the 
sporting and illustrated papers teem with the wonderful record 
bags secured by the Colonial Secretary, who is alleged to have 
subordinated the peasant to the pheasant on his vast Oxfordshire 
estates, where annual battues afford infinite delight to such 
enlightened democrats as Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
and Mr. J. A. Pease—all, we believe, in the Cabinet with Mr. Lloyd 
George, though no doubt rather fed up with Lloyd Georgism. 
Mr. Illingworth, the Chief Whip, is understood to be another 
Minister ,with a positive passion for slaughter. After recently 
clearing the moors of Yorkshire, he retired to a ducal castle in 
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the Isle of Arran in his lust for “ blood rather than bloom,” to 
quote our land-burster. His irritation was probably increased 
by the feeble effort of the Cabinet to limit his proposals, though 
they cannot control his language, and he retorts by indirectly 
holding them up to public execration as responsible for all the 
ills to which the agricultural population is heir to. When one 
of these purple patches comes off the platform, not infrequently 
“a voice” enquires from the back of the hall, “ What price 
Lu-lu? ” 


ANOTHER feature of the Bedford speech on which we do not 
propose to expatiate because it has been so completely demolished 
by Mr. Prothero, whose admirable letter in the 


Revolution ° ‘ 

pe Morning Post we reproduce on the following page, 
‘ was the annihilating indictment of Cobdenism 

Corruption 5 , 


though the word was never mentioned. This 
was likewise intended for the prigs and pedants of the Cabinet 
who regard man as made for what they call Free Trade, though 
man has never had it, rather than Free Trade as made for man. 
All the evils of which the land-burster complains have developed 
since Peel’s performance in 1846, when he got into a panic and 
repealed the Corn Laws instcad of reforming them, simultaneously 
sweeping away many duties of which no one complained. Peel's 
panic probably inflicted a deeper wound on our Nation and En pire 
th n anything that has happened since the American Secession. 
His Majesty’s Ministers are working overtime to eclipse Peel, 
and may succeed. Their triumph is not assured, though they are 
confident of gaining the day with the assistance of Unionist snakes 
in the grass, who are perpetually intriguing with the other side and 
endeavouring to dishearten their own. Keen Unionists all over 
the country watch the situation with ever-growing amazement. 
They ask what it all means and which are the powers of darkness 
that are paralysing the Unionist Party at the very moment 
they have a golden opportunity of destroying their opponents. 
For one service the Government must be given full credit: 
they have destroyed the last lingering vestige of an argument for 
our present fiscal system, not merely by their speeches but by 
their action. Even people who were dubious as to the economics 
of Cobden were obsessed by the idea that Free Trade was a 
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guarantee against corruption! Although every day one or other 
“ Unionist > newspaper is palliating some Ministerial scandal 
and wishy-washy speeches are delivered by responsible though 
not representative Unionists, the “ man in the street” agrees 
with Mr. Bonar Law, and expects him to take off the gloves 
and drive home his dictum that “ a revolutionary Government is 
necessarily, a corrupt Government.” 


Mr. RowLanp ProtyeEro has placed the Unionist Party under 
the deepest obligation by the masterly manner in which he 
dealt with the whining, snarling speech of the 
A Rowland ‘ , “ , 
for an Oliver C®2ting hypocrite of Walton Heath. His letter 
in the Morning Post of October 17 should be read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested by every man who 
writes and speaks on the land question. We hope, without 
expecting, that it may not be lost upon our kid-glove friends in 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons, who, by their 
feeble, not to say pusillanimous, attitude towards the arch- 
Demagogue, are almost as responsible as he is for our lament- 
able political plight. If, instead of making theatrical speeches 
in Ulster and exchanging mock heroics with the Windbag of 
Dundee in the intervals of lunching and dining with him, some of 
our professional swashbucklers would follow Mr. Lloyd George 
round the country and expose the Scavenger of the National 
Liberal Club for the fraud that he is, Lloyd-Georgism would have 
long ago been what it is now becoming, the laughing stock of the 
people. We trust that Mr. Prothero’s contribution to the 
Morning Post may be reprinted and circulated throughout the 
constituencies. Not one Radical paper made any attempt to 
answer it. Those who live by abuse described it as abusive. 
The writer began by declaring that “a great opportunity not 
only missed but misused” was the universal verdict on the 
Bedford oration. ‘‘ On that same day a year ago the Radical 
Government assured the nation that none of its members had 
dabbled in Marconi speculations. As a commemoration of this 
Festival of Truth, Mr. Lloyd George's carefully prepared and 
written speech is remarkably appropriate.” Our Marconi Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took more than two hours to say “‘ Codlin 
is your friend—not Short.” Agricultural labourers and farmers 
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were assured that they would find their only true friends in the 
town-bred supporters of the Radical Government. “ It is thus 
that Codlin’s crusade opens, and that is its motto.” 


Mr. PRroTHERO enquired “ Who is Codlin? What is his recent 
record? He came to Bedford as the author of the famous 
Budget which imposed on land the taxes that 
were to put rare and refreshing fruit to the thirsty 
lips of toiling millions.” That Budget compelled 
the country to spend a sovereign in collecting 3s. 6d. of new land 
taxes. It laid its most important duty on market gardens and 
allotment land because they were not built on. It carried out 
a valuation which, on the admission of its author, was inapplicable 
to any future taxation of agricultural land. Codlin likewise 
came to Bedford as the author of an Insurance Act which did 
cruel injustice to agricultural labourers, loading them with a 
heavier burden than was laid on artisans, and forcing the man 
who drew the smallest benefits to make the highest payments 
in proportion to his wages. Codlin was responsible for a Small 
Holdings Act, directing the County Council to charge a higher 
rent than the land was worth, compelling the small holder to 
buy the land for the Council by his own labour and then robbing 
him both of the money he has paid and of the land bought by 
his money. Codlin was the one man who, by his rash ill-con- 
sidered language, had within the last few years driven seven 
hundred millions of British capital out of the country to the 
detriment of wage-earners at home for the benefit of employment 
abroad. He had paralysed the revival of farming under more 
remunerative prices and had checked and arrested the natural 
rise of agricultural wages. Finally Codlin came to Bedford “ as 
a politician who has induced his Party to whitewash his conduct 
of his private affairs by a threat of withdrawal from public life, 
and he therefore has to repay to his supporters the cost of the 
unsavoury process.” It was necessary to note this recent record 
in order to understand “ the forced unnatural note of a speech 
which is one prolonged scream of violent and often ignorant 
abuse.” All that was true in the attack on the present land 
system had been said more temperately and therefore more 
accurately on Unionist platforms. “‘ What was new is either 


Who is 
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in itself incorrect or is so full of exaggerations, suppressions of 


the truth, and suggestions of falsehood, as to be incorrect in 
effect.” 


THEN came this admirable description of Limehousing. “ It is 
a speech of snarls and sneers, of spite without sparkle, now 
sanctimonious, now sentimental, now picturesque, 
never generous or even just, always exaggerated 
and rarely truthful. If only his colleagues in the Cabinet had 
limited him to ‘ No flowers by request’ we might have heard 
something definite.” So far this ‘“ mountainous mind” had 
after months of labour “‘ only produced a worm-heap of practical 
suggestions.” Even his audience, packed to welcome him as a 
political Messiah, were so bored with the overloaded abuse that 
they begged him to “‘ cut the cackle and come to the ‘ osses.’ ” 
The keynote was exaggeration, some so ignorant as to be only 
ludicrous. That game is sometimes preserved to an injurious 
extent is admitted, but Mr. George blundered in his natural and 
social history. “ To contrast the moderation of our ancestors 
in the matter of game with the extravagance of to-day, he credits 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk with being satisfied with a bag of twenty- 
four head. As a fact, at a single battue of that agricultural 
worthy 800 head of game were killed. The speaker seems also 
to have forgotten that his own colleague, Mr. Harcourt, holds 
the record for the present season in the slaughter of game.” 
Scottish agriculturists chuckled at the “‘ millions of acres of High- 
land mountains and moor from which the deer had driven the 
sturdiest and bravest of their compatriots. English farmers 
grinned broadly at the fabulous pheasant which devoured the 
field of mangolds. Smallholders sniggered at the suggestion 
that, but for the lust of sport which encouraged rabbits, they 
might use a sandy warren for allotment gardens.” If we had 
in our midst this mass of uncultivated productive land, why had 
no County Council issued a compulsory order for its acquisition ¢ 
“In Norfolk, for instance, there are acres upon acres of sandy 
soil, on which, if a foot of manure were deposited every year, 
crops might be grown. But what crop is there, which, under any 
system of tenure, could be raised on such land at a profit? Offer 
the Duke of Sutherland £2 an acre for the purchase of 200,000 


Limehousing 
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acres of his Highland property, and he would jump at it.” Mr, 
Prothero probably speaks with greater knowledge of the land 
question than any living man, and unlike many of our town 
theorists of both Parties in the House of Commons it is practical 
knowledge, of which some well-intentioned Unionists are un- 
fortunately destitute, and their ignorance not infrequently plays 
into the hands of their still more ignorant and very vindictive 
enemy. 


THE writer called attention to one of the features of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s agrarian oratory which strikes everybody, though it 
Golf? is rarely referred to in the Press because so many 
=" of our newspapers are in the hands of golfing 
maniacs who inflict a dreary deluge of hieroglyphics upon their 
readers against which we may anticipate an early reaction. 
The first paper which reduces the space devoted to golf to reason- 
able dimensions will probably make its fortune, but for the 
moment the craze is in full swing, and we are invited to believe 
that the end of the world is at hand because an American youth 
has defeated two British professionals. As Mr. Prothero observes : 
It is at first sight remarkable that Mr. Lloyd George should not have denounced 
golf as a game which occupies market garden and allotment ground. But this is his 
own personal pastime. He takes care of himself. His Finance Act laid a duty on 
market garden land in the neighbourhood of towns, but exempted golf links; it laid 
a duty on the increment value of land, but spared the unearned increment of a Stock 
Exchange speculation. He states that most of the land in Britain is owned by a 
number of persons who do not number more than half the population of Bedford. 
He abstained from adding that those who possess incomes exceeding £5000 a year 
do not number more than a quarter of the inhabitants of Bedford—and that he is 
one of the lucky 11,800. 
Some of his exaggerations were neither ignorant nor ludicrous, 
being designed and serious. “ For two reasons he was unable 
to indulge his passion for personalities. The worst that he could 


say of individual landlords could be said with equal truth of his 
Chairman (Lord Beauchamp), and, in his recent public encounters 
with the persons whom he has attacked, he has proved, in spite 
of his use of gutter language, uniformly unfortunate.” 
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But he made up for decency towards individuals by slandering 
a class; from first to last his utterance was a venomous attack 
upon landlords “as being, at their worst, tyran- 
nical, and grasping, and at their best, stupid, 
and unprogressive.” Not a single word was said 
in recognition of the manner in which, without any assistance 
from the State, “ they supported an industry of which, without 
their generous—and, if you like, prudent—aid, must have been 
overwhelined in the last twenty years of the Nineteenth Century. 
No hint was dropped that at least half, and in many cases two- 
thirds, of the rents received by landowners consist of interest on 
money spent on farm buildings and permanent improvements. 
No admission ever escaped the speaker’s lips that thousands 
of admirable cottages, as good as money and experience can 
make them, are provided at uncommercial rents for agricultural 
labourers ; on the contrary, all are alike condemned as ‘ atrocious,’ 
‘insanitary,’ ‘rotten’.” It was difficult to believe that some 


Destroying 
a Legend 


of Codlin’s statements were not deliberately incorrect. In order 
to exaggerate the respective payments of rent to landlords in 
England and Wales, and of wages to agricultural labourers, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had put the total annual earnings 
of the latter at twenty-five millions and the total rents received 
by the former at thirty-four millions. As Mr. Prothero observes : 
“Tis figure for wages is taken from his own secret enquiry 
(p. 63). On the same page the total net rent is put at twenty-four 
millions. Why has he accepted the one figure and added ten 
millions to the other if not for the purpose of misleading his 
audience by an effective but false contrast ?”’ Again, there was 
his statement that Denmark, Belgium, and Holland were fairly 
comparable with this country because their agriculture enjoyed 
no protection, the object being to show that our land system 
and not our fiscal system was at fault. Upon this the writer 
remarks, “* No doubt Denmark admits ordinary butter free, as, 
for example, from Siberia, because it can be worked up with its 
own products; but it levies a duty of £1 2s. 7d. per hundred- 
weight on imported butter which competes with its own by being 
consigned in hermetically sealed vessels; it also levies a duty 
of lis, 33d. per hundredweight on imported cheese, a duty of 
25 cents per kilo. on imported fruit, a duty of 6s. 114d. on imported 
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hops.” We imagine that some of our own readers may be 
surprised by these facts, so assiduously has the Denmark legend 
been worked, not only by Mr. Lloyd George, but by people who 
might be expected to know better. 


Acatn, “‘ Belgium charges duties of 8s. 14d. per hundredweight 
on imported butter, of 93d. per hundredweight on imported wheat 
flour, 4s. 103d. per hundredweight on imported 
cheeses, duties ranging from 6s. 74d. to 12s. 23d. 
on (dead) fresh meat, and so on.” Thirdly, “ Holland levies 
duties on imported cheese, meat (dead), fresh as well as cured, 
and on fruit. All three countries also levy duties on sugar, 
which is an agricultural problem.” Well may the writer ask: 
“Why -has the Chancellor, after weeks of preparation, in a 
carefully written speech, ignored these points, if it was not for 
the deliberate purpose of misleading his audience by a false 
argument ?”’ We may also ask, why do sham Unionist news- 
papers, which nominally oppose the Government, but in reality 
help it at every turn, propagate without refuting all the lies 
which form the stock-in-trade of the great Ministry of Mendacity ? 
Why do the Mugwumps and the Feeble-minded of our Party 
allow Mr. Lloyd George to run riot with his contrasts between 
the miserable condition of the agricultural population in Free 
Trade England and their prosperity in protected countries 
without perpetually pointing out that it is the blight of Cobdenism 
which is responsible for the one, while Protection is the corner- 
stone of the other. Mr. Prothero concluded his scathing comment 
on the blasphemer of Bedford, who has not hesitated to compare 
himself to the Man of Nazareth, by pointing out that the strongest 
condemnation of the George manner of handling the land question 
“* comes from his own side.” 


ABlasphemer 


In spite of the odious method of its preparation, the report of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Secret Enquiry is a reasoned document which requires, and will receive, the serious 
attention of every one who is interested in agriculture. Every line is a tacit rebuke 


to Mr. Lloyd George’s studied scream of extravagant abuse. We might have made 
some allowance for the unbridled impulses of a Welsh bard, but here we can make 
none, for there is no sudden inspiration of an excited brain; all is deliberate, carefully 
committed to paper after months of preparation. ... The speech ends with a 
quotation from the Psalms. In that passage the Hebrew David sees in a vision God’s 
fulfilment of His promises to His elect. The Welsh David makes the promise in his 
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own person—to the electors. Tawdry blasphemy can hardly go further. If it can 
take a higher tlight, Mr. Lloyd George may be relied on to take it. 


Festina, no doubt, that, in spite of the booming of the Press of 


both sides—and as newspaper readers we must renew our protest 

alii against being confronted with an entire page of 
nother 

Job Mr. Lloyd George’s twaddle—to say nothing of 


special articles describing these elaborate demon- 
strations, Mr. Lloyd George next betook himself to Swindon, a 
convenient railway centre for the importation of the claque 
which he is nowadays obliged to carry about with him. The 
Bedford speech was understood to state the case against the 
existing ‘‘ Land Monopoly ” of Mr. Harcourt and Lord Beauchamp, 
the Swindon speech to declare the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It was equally vapid and vicious. You have to search 
with a microscope to make out that the Government has any 
policy, though they appear to be characteristically grasping 
the opportunity for perpetrating another gigantic job. The net 
result of all the talk about land bursting with which the public 
have been sickened for months past, is the creation of a 
“Ministry of Land,” presumably with a Minister and a salary 
aad a vast horde of rapacious underlings. Doubtless the 
favoured individual has already been selected. Who will it 
be—Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who is understood to be an aspirant 
for Parliamentary honours, or will those earnest seekers after 
truth Messrs. Falconer or Handel Booth at last receive a 
due reward for their labours on the Marconi Committee ? 
Unless one saw it in black and white one could scarcely con- 
ceive that even Mr. Lloyd George would have the effrontery 
to talk about creating yet another Ministry, or that any 
Unionists would calmly stand by and treat as a serious and 
practical proposal what is merely an extension of the spoils system 
with which Lloyd Georgism is synonymous. But there it is. 
There is to be a “ Ministry of Land” to control and supervise 
all questions dealing with user of land in town and country. 
Whoever he may be—especially if he be a Welsh Radical with 
an eye to the main chance—he will have marvellous opportunities, 
which according to the Coalition creed he would be thoroughly 
justified in using, of speculating in “ options ” on likely sites with 
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the advantage of inside knowledge over less favoured individuals, 
thus turning an honest penny by unearned increment. We are 
told, doubtless in order that we may be misled into believing that 
it is merely an old post under a new name, that “ to this new 
Ministry will be transferred the Board of Agriculture and all its 
existing functions. To these functions will be added new ones— 
questions of registration of title, land transfers. These will be 
handed over to the new Ministry with a view of simplifying the 
thing.” One naturally thinks of pounds, shillings, and pence 
in connection with Mr. Lloyd George, and in the event of the 
merging of the Board of Agriculture for no intelligible reason in 
the new Ministry, there is presumably to be an increase of salary 
of £3000 a year, so it is as broad as it is long. 


Tue thing is indeed “simple” as the speaker suggested, but 
we trust the meeting understood how simple it was and how 
simple they would be to swallow this “ great 
constructive policy.” Then came the customary 
clap-trap about lawyers from the Welsh Attorney : 
“ With all respect to my profession, between ourselves, we would 
rather like to get the land out of the hands of the lawyers. Not 
a bad motto, ‘Set a lawyer to catch a lawyer.’” In other 
words, “ Set a thief to catch a thief ”—that would be the instinc- 
tive interpretation of a popular audience. Is that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s description of the great body of the profession of which 
he is not an ornament, or does he limit it to himself? Why 
should solicitors allow one of their number to gallop about the 
country blackguard 


Place of 
Agriculture 


ing the profession. Trade Unionism is said 
to be rather strong at the Bar. Is there no corporate feeling 
amongst solicitors? The present Government is largely, if not 
mainly, composed of “ lawyers.” No sooner does one depart 
than another appears. The new Ministry of Lands is the kernel 
of the speech and of the policy of the Government which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared himself as authorised to 
announce. The rest was mere flapdoodle for farmers, labourers, 
and pheasants, which should take in neither of the former classes, 
though it may conceivably dishearten Mr. Harcourt and the 
game preservers. Now is the time for the Unionist Party to 


assume a vigorous offensive, clearly explaining their own policy 
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and aboye all exposing the cheap-Jack, who by dint of flinging 
mud at other people hopes that his own indelible disgrace may 
be forgotten. In season and out of season it must be insisted 
that neither the individual nor the State can make anything 
of agriculture in this country under our present blighting fiscal 
system. The only value of Mr. George’s utterances, and that 
is unintentional, is that his description of the state of British 
agriculture as compared with foreign agriculture emphasises 
anew the contrast between two competitive fiscal systems, the 
British system and that of the rest of the civilised world, and 
ex hypolthest condemns ours as a failure. Once more Tariff 
Reformers are presented with a golden opening for active propa- 
evnda. Imperial Preference is not per se British Protection, and 
the trifling duties necessary to establish Preference are not 
advocated by Tariff Reformers as Protection, but if anything 
serious and permanent is to be done for British agriculture it 
can only be done as in all other countries, on a basis of Tariff 
Reform. ‘This must be preached in the towns as well as in the 
country by men with the courage of their convictions. Preference 
is vital to Imperial interests throughout the British Dominions, 
and in spite of the intrigues of a tiny coterie of so-called Imperial 
Free Traders, it is making rapid progress. Protection is vital 
to the industries of these islands if the general admission that 
our agriculture is in danger is a sound one, as we have believed 
lor years before Mr. Lloyd George escaped from the Birmingham 
Town Hall in the decent disguise of a policeman and @ fortiore 
long before he became a professional land-burster. Justice must 
be done in any scheme of Tariff Reform to all our industries, of 
which agriculture remains the most important. 


His so-called ‘* campaign,” as we all know, is solely intended 
to divert attention from the Ministerial Augean stables. He 
is a political impostor who cares for nothing 
except votes and shares. He once duped the 
towns ; he now hopes to dupe the counties. He 
has lost his position in the former because he dare not allow the 
phrase on which the whole Limehouse propaganda was based, 
“unearned increment,” to pass his lips for fear of people shouting, 


“What about Marconis.” He cannot divert attention from his 
VOL. LXil 26 


‘“ Bulls’? and 
‘Bears ’’ 
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own misdeeds, and the cause of Clean Government will overwhelm 
him, but he should not be allowed to divert us from doing our 
duty by agriculture as well as other industries when it comes to 
overhauling our rotten, obsolete, inane fiscal system, which js 
maintained in a large measure by donations to the Radical war 
chest from multi-millionaires, some of whom are foreigners, whose 
pocket interests are diametrically opposed to those of the bulk 
of the nation in town and country, whether they be artisans, 
landowners, farmers, or labourers. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer perpetually reminds one of the Stock Exchange, with 
which, so far as we know to the contrary, he may maintain 
active relations. He made a lively speech last year on May 25 
on the subject of “‘ bulls” and “ bears.” * Why is the perpetual 
** bearing” of the land a cardinal tenet of the Radical Party, 
and why is it accompanied by so much buying of land? Ez 
hypothest a landlord is a villain who ought to be squeezed out 
of his property by all the resources of the State. That is the 
doctrine of Limehouse and probably of Larkin, for from Lime- 
house to Larkin is but a single step. And yet side by side with 
these incessant attacks on the possessors of land we notice a 
steady acquisition of land by the Radical plutocracy. We know 
that some people regard the statements of the National Review 
as rather strong for delicate digestions, but its facts are generally 
reliable. It would be most interesting to obtain a return of 
all the great properties in England which have passed or are 
passing into the hands of Mr. Lloyd George’s plutocratic sup- 
porters, ex hypothest substantial contributors to the party war 
chest, the prices those properties were supposed to be worth 
before Limehousing became the fashion, and the prices at which 
they were acquired by their new owners. It is alleged that 
several proprietors of the “down with the Tory Landlord” 
Press have become the possessors of great, and in some cases 
immense, properties since land bursting came in fashion. We 


* Mr. Lloyd George at Aberystwith on May 25, 1912, three days after his second 
Marconi “investment”: “In politics lying might be a good gamble, but it was a bad 
investment. On the Stock Exchange they had people who are called Bears, and theit 
function was to run down a security, to circulate falsehoods about it, and then try to 


break it on the market. Their only chance of making money was to sell out before they 
were found out.” — Welsh Gazette, May 30, 1912, 
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wonder how their management compares with the management 
of previous possessors, and whether, like Mr. Harcourt and 
Lord Beauchamp, they carry out in practice the theories of 
Mr. Lloyd George, for supporting which they have received 
various dignities and honours ? 


We have received strong and earnest protests against the article 
of Lord Willoughby de Broke in our last number, which has been 
interpreted as an effort to commit the Unionist 
Party to Woman Suffrage on tactical grounds. 
Surprise is expressed at its appearance in the 
pages of the National Review, which professes to stand for prin- 
ciple as against tactics. We understand and appreciate the 
resentment of many of our readers—a protest from Mr. Kingsley 
will be found in our Correspondence section—and we welcome the 
abundant evidence of hostility to Petticoat Government, with 
which we need not say we heartily sympathise. We doubt 
whether Lord Willoughby de Broke intended to advocate Woman 
Suffrage on tactical grounds, because he despises tactics, against 
which his labours of the last few years have been a standing 
protest. He advocates it on its merits, which we are unable to 
see. He is entitled to have his say on the subject in the Natzonal 
Review, which the Editor would not be justified in making into 
a purely personal organ exclusively expressing his own opinions. 
When a man who has rendered such services to Unionism as 
Lord Willoughby de Broke admittedly did during the Die-hard 
movement in 1911 and on many occasions since, is prepared to 
sign his name to an article on Unionist policy, we should not 
regard ourselves as entitled to “‘ edit ” it in accordance with our 
opinions any more than he would be justified in representing the 
National Review as a Woman Suffrage organ because it has afforded 
him an opportunity of expressing views diametrically the opposite 
of ours. Some editors escape the dilemma by attaching dis- 
claimers to any contributions they disagree with, but on the 
whole we prefer that the writer of a signed article should have 
an uninterrupted say, though doubtless there are exceptions to 
this as to every rule. Next to a German invasion we should 
regard Woman Suftrage as the greatest calamity which could 
befall this country, and we rejoice that it is a dying cause 


Woman 
Suffrage 
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among Unionists, which no attempts, from whatsoever quartets 
they may come, can revive. 


Every form of catastrophe has occurred this month on sea and 
land and in the air, where German devotion to the aitship over 
the aeroplane, which is with them a matter of 
national pride, has been rewarded by another 
frightful disaster to a Zeppelin with corresponding loss of life. 
So far from being discouraged, it has only nerved this determined 
people to yet greater efforts under the inspiration of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. It is not for outsiders to guess whether the future 
will vindicate their foresight or whether they are afflicted by an 
obsession. We have had abundant calamities of our own, and 
if it be true, as might be gathered from posters, that the general 
public are primarily interested in human misfortunes, the news- 
papers must have reaped a magnificent harvest. Apart from 
the burning of the Volturno, in which wireless telegraphy once 
more proved its value in communicating from ship to ship, though 
nothing occurred to justify interested parties in exploiting our 
preposterous contract with the Marconi Company for an Imperial 
Wireless Chain, there have been serious and not infrequently 
preventible railway accidents almost every few days. Indeed, 
accidents appear to breed accidents, as admirable railway servants 
with unimpeachable records are found at fault in making some 
elementary blunder. These may be symptoms, of which there 
are many others, that the present generation is losing its nerve 
and that the number of men qualified for the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of the higher railway work is diminishing. For one 
thing the full and detailed accounts instantly published of every 
accident cannot fail to increase the anxiety of other engine- 
drivers, guards and signalmen, and make them more likely to 
lose their heads at critical moments. A serious feature of the 
business is that the enquiries, though full and productive as 
regards a particular accident, fail to indicate methods of preventing 
other accidents at different places. A very large public is so 
anxious to get about at the present time that a premium is put 
on speed except on some of the dear old Snailways in the south 
of England, but it may be necessary to reduce the speed and 


the number of trains, space being gained by the abolition of 
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first class, which is becoming an anachronism and is understood 
to be a loss to many Snailways. 


DisasTERS are frequently redeemed by the splendid heroism of 
those overtaken by the storm. When the smug self-sufficient 
Little Englander who sits in the seat of Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colonial Office published 
official papers on the Somaliland reverse, which 
with characteristic cowardice had been held over until the 
Recess, it caused the blood to mount to the cheeks of every 
man of flesh and blood that Downing Street should seek to cast 
the entire blame of its own prolonged ineptitude on the gallant 
Commandant of Constabulary, Corfield, who tried at the eleventh 
hour to retrieve the position by a rash or bold deed if you lke, 
and one for which he paid the penalty with his life. After all it 
is the unealculating Corfields who create Empires—“ the 
calculating Lu-lus” who lose them. But even if Corfield had 
been ten times more to blame than he was decency forbade, 
were there any decency in Downing Street, this cruel censure 
of the dead. Thanks to the Morning Post, the leading journal 
of “ White men,” the whole Somaliland story has been set forth 
and the Colonial Office is seen to be infinitely more responsible 
for a deplorable fiasco than the man who gave up his life for 
his country. It was the old story of ignoring a difficulty on 
which few votes turned. The many public tributes paid to this 
gallant Englishman must afford some consolation to his relatives 
for the official slur, and we are glad to note that a permanent 
memorial is to be erected to his memory for which subscriptions 
may be sent to “The Corfield Memorial Fund,” National Bank of 
South Africa, London Wall, E.C. 


The Gallant 
Corfield 


We cannot close these pages without offering on behalf of our 
readers respectful congratulations to Lord Roberts on his eighty- 
first birthday, which fell on September 30. He is 
honoured and beloved throughout the King’s 
dominions and numbers troops of friends and 
admirers abroad, not only among those who may be properly 
called friendly nations, but even among those to whom that 
term is only applicable in a diplomatic sense. At home he is a 


Lord 
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burning and a shining light amid the rotten and corrupt elements 
in the foreground of public life, and though the word “ spiritual ” 
is claimed by not a few unworthy people who profess to despise 
the profession of arms which Adam Smith described as the 
‘* noblest of all the arts,” Lord Roberts is one of the few spiritually 
minded men participating in practical] affairs. He has taken 
upon himself a mission which appeals to the better side of citizen- 
ship because it does not consist in emphasising the obligations 
of the State towards the individual, but it reminds the individual 
of his duty tothe State. That the cause with which Lord Roberts’ 
name is imperishably associated will win there can be no shadow 
of doubt, but whether it will win in time to save this nation from 
the fate which has invariably overtaken similar nations in the 
past is now an open question. The world wonders at the splendid 
fire and dauntless enthusiasm of our Grand Old Man, and marvels 
at the apathy of his countrymen of all classes. Our German 
enemies gloat over every year that passes without anything 
serious being done to provide an adequate army. Our French 
and Russian friends can ill conceal their consternation. 


FEMINISM IN FRANCE * 


Tue fact that “ feminism” figures in Murray’s dictionary and 
is defined as “‘ the qualities of females” justifies the statement 
that the word has been incorporated into the English language. 
But Murray adds that its use is “ rare.” The language would be 
enriched if the use of this Gallicism became more common, for, 
in truth, the French nation, with that genius for rapid generalisa- 
tion with which they are saturated, have at once perceived that 
“Female Suffrage ’’ is merely a means to an end, and therefore 
a very incomplete definition of the series of ideas and aspirations 
which find favour with the suffragists. Those aspirations clearly 
point to the dethronement of virility in the councils of the State 
and the substitution in its place of all those “ female qualities ” 
which are embodied in the expression “‘ feminism.” It is true 
that moderate suffragists in this country occasionally wince under 
the yoke imposed on them by their more extreme associates. 
They hold that feminism is an exotic plant, and is not destined 
to cross the Channel. They are under a profound delusion. The 
difference between the “ hyenas in petticoats”—to borrow a 
phrase of Horace Walpole’s—who have from time to time dis- 
graced the annals of France, and the incendiary viragoes who have 
recently gained an infamous notoriety in England, is merely one 
of degree and opportunity. These latter, and not the moderates, 
are the real fuglemen of the movement. Once let the Parliamen- 
tary vote be acquired, and feminism, in a more or less extreme 
form, will follow as a natural consequence. It is all the more 
certain to do so because the moderate suffragists themselves often 
exhibit, although in a far less prominent degree than the extremists, 
those defects of character and intellect which render it undesirable 
that direct political power should be conferred on women. 


* Le Suffrage des Femmes, par Théodore Joran. Paris: Arthur Savaéte, 4 francs. 
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A short time ago the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences offered a prize for the best essay on the question of 
whether electoral rights should be conferred on women. This 
prize was won by M. Théodore Joran. From the fact that M, 
Joran’s work constitutes one of the most scathing indictments 
which has as yet been framed against the whole feminist move. 
ment it may be inferred that the collective opinion of the Academy 
is distinctly hostile to the suffragist cause. 

M. Joran tells us that “‘ political feminism is a pure product 
of the Revolution.”’ Historically the statement is not quite correct. 
There were Pankhursts in Ancient Rome. Appian (IV. 5. 32.) 
tells us that a Roman matron, by name Hortensia, addressed 
the triumvirs in the following words: “ Why should we pay taxes 
when we have no part in the honours, the commands, the state- 
craft for which you contend against each other with such baneful 
results?” It is, however, a fact that that strange revolutionary 
Marquis ahd mathematician, Condorcet, was the first in modern 
times to give a stimulus to the feminist movement. Amongst 
the leading revolutionists the doctrinaire Siéyes could alone be 
found to share his views. They were rejected not only by the 
royalist Mirabeau and the terrorist Robespicrre, but even by 
Gracchus Baboeuf, who was the first propounder of socialism as a 
practical policy and who has been described as “a fanatic for 
equality.” 

M. Joran then shows us how interest in feminism waned when 
the fury of the Revolution was spent ; how an attempt was made to 
revive the question in 1848, but, as was natural with a people so 
sifted with a sense of humour as the French, a proposal made by 
a member of the Assembly “ amidst the loud laughter of his 
colleagues,” to give municipal votes to women was “ enterrée 
sous le ridicule’ ; how, to the great disappointment of the femi- 
nists—who, in France as in England, constantly endeavour to 


identify the two wholly separate ideas of feminism and feminine 
talent—George Sand absolutely refused to afford them the least 
support ; and how an extremely pretty young Frenchwoman, 
who in defiance of the law stood as a municipal representative at 
Paris in 1907, obtained a thousand votes in her favour from the 
gallant Parisians, who regarded the whole thing as a capital joke, 
although another lady, presumably less favoured by nature, had 
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only secured fifty-seven votes in 1881. M. Joran also carries 
us to other countries. He tells us at length the story with which 
we are in this country only too sadly familiar, of suflragist out- 
rages conducted under the auspices of “ Lady Pankhurst”; of 
how in Italy a congress of feminists “ gave rise to the most pic- 
turesque spectacle of intolerance ever known,” and effectively 
cured many ladies who attended it of their “ fever for emancipa- 
tion ;’ and of how, directly the Chinese Republic was proclaimed, 
the suffragists of Peking followed the example of their English 
sisters and proceeded to smash windows—a truly singular illus- 
tration of the fact that one touch of nature makes the whole 
feminist world kin. 

It is unnecessary to follow all the arguments which M. Joran 
adduces to justify the faith that isin him. They are familiar to 
most of those in this country who have paid special attention to 
the subject. Briefly, it may be said that M. Joran considers that 
“anarchy, collectivism and antimilitarism ” constitute a “ social 
trinity ” in close connection with the feminist movement. It 
would, of course, be unjust to associate all feminists, whether 
French or English, with the ravings of such a woman as Louise 
Michel; but with the proceedings of our English “ militants” 
fresh in our memory, who can deny the close connection between 
anarchy and the suffragist movement ? whilst the most cursory 
acquaintance with current literature is sufficient to establish the 
fact that in the eyes of many of the most prominent suffragist 
leaders, socialism and feminism move in many respects on parallel 
lines. Further, an acquaintance with that literature fully justi- 
fies M. Joran’s contention that the triumph of feminism ultimately 
means “‘ war on marriage,” and would be destructive of family 
life, a point which is apparently not fully realised by those divines 
in this country who, with excellent intentions but very questionable 
wisdoin, support a movement which constitutes a grave menace 
to the cause of religion and morality. Amongst the many de- 
lusions cherished by some of the excellent women who have 
enrolled themselves under the suffragist banner without, it may 
confidently be asserted, being fully aware of whither they are 
going, none is more striking than the belief very generally enter- 
tained by feminists that women will profit if a great extension 
were given to facilities for divorce. Inno country are the domestic 
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virtues more cherished than in France—a point which is often 
unduly ignored in this country by those who acquire entirely false 
conceptions from the perusal of a certain class of French literature 
which only represents one, and that by no means the most charac- 
teristically national aspect of French society. M. Joran thinks— 
and it is greatly to be hoped that he is right in thinking—that the 
feminist movement in France will split on the rock of French love 
of family. Further, in common with all thoughtful anti-feminists, 
he dwells upon the leading characteristics of women and holds 
that those characteristics disqualify them from political life. 
He quotes with approval the words of M. Thomas, who in 1772 
published a remarkable essay in which he said: “ Read history ; 
you will find that women always display an excess of pity or an 
excess of vindictiveness. They are wanting in the calm strength 
which tells them when and where to stop. They reject all moderate 
views (tout ce qui est modéré les tourmente).”’ 

It will be interesting to turn from these general considerations 
to an examination of the actual condition of the feminist move- 
ment in France. There is at present no question of granting 
Parliamentary votes to women, but a proposal based on English 
lines will shortly be submitted to the Chamber to allow them to 
vote at municipal elections. It may at first sight appear some- 
what strange that in democratic France strong exception should 
be taken to this measure, which has been already adopted in 
England with fairly beneficial results. The explanation given 
by M. Joran is that the circumstances of the two countries differ 
widely. We cannot, unfortunately, claim to so full an extent as 
M. Joran seems to imagine that municipal affairs in England are 
treated wholly on their own merits, and that political differences 
of opinion are non-existent factors at our municipal elections. 
But it may well be that they play a less important part than is 
the case in France. An eminent French lady, Mile. Augot, 
shares M. Joran’s views. ‘‘ The municipal vote,” she says, “ is 
already a political vote.” 

M. Buisson, who has charge of the measure about to be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber, has obtained the adhesion of one hundred 
and fifteen deputies. Of these, forty are members of the Right. 
It would appear that in France, as in England, a certain number 
of Conservative members of Parliament think that conservatism 
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would gain in strength if the franchise were bestowed on women. 
M. Joran does his best to destroy this strange but hardy delusion. 
The remaining seventy-five members favourable to the feminist 
movement are socialists. As regards the state of public opinion 
generally, M. Joran gives an interesting analysis of the replies 
sent by a number of eminent men to a circular issued in 1910 by 
M. Jules Finot, the editor of La Revue, who is himself apparently 
a warm sympathiser with the feminist movement. As is the case 
in England, a certain number of Frenchmen who stand in the first 
rank of the intellectual life of their country are in favour of giving 
votes to women. Thus M. Faguet, after laying down the principle 
that women are much more virtuous than men—a view which 
depends largely on the construction placed on the very elastic 
term “ virtuous”—goes on to say: “ That is sufficient for me. 
They, rather than men, ought to make the law.” M. Raymond 
Poincaré, now President of the Republic, says with laudable 
caution that “‘ Before granting the suffrage to women, men would 
act wisely if they altered the electoral law which applies to men ” 
—an oracular statement which leaves us rather in doubt as to his 
opinions. Mr. Ruskin said that he was not in favour of granting 
votes to women, but would like to take them away from a number 
of men. Possibly, M. Poincaré is of a similar opinion, but we 
must not enter into the realm of conjecture. Many of those who 
have replied are, however, evidently much opposed to adult 
suffrage. M. Frédéric Passy does not see why a woman any more 
than a man should be restrained from talking nonsense (“‘émettre 
des sottises”). M. Andrieux thinks it impossible that women 
should make a worse use of the vote than that which is already 
made by men. M. Maurice Faure gives an answer worthy of the 
Sphinx which reads rather like a paraphrase of Corneille’s cele- 
brated epigram on Richelieu. ‘“ J’en pense,” he says, “ trop de 
bien pour en dire du mal, et j’en augure trop de mal pour en dire 
du bien.” Finally the opinion of the late M. Ernest Legouvé, 
who had made a special and very sympathetic study of the 
woman question, as regards the part played by women during 
the Revolution, may be cited. It would suffer in translation. 
“* Hors ces jours d’ivresse sublime, hors ces actions toutes de coour 
qui sont la poésie de la politique, main non la politique méme, 
intervention des femmes fut ou fatale, ou inutile, ou ridicule.” 
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Moreover, M. Legouvé, on being asked to stand as a feminist 
candidate for the Assembly, said that he “ was too much a friend 
of women ”’ to do so. 

Passing from the ranks of these distinguished men to the 
general public, it is possible to speak with confidence as to the 
attitude of most Frenchmen and still more of most Frenchwomen on 
the subject. M. Joransays: “‘ The attempts of the militants to gal- 
vanise the female public have been wrecked on the rock of general 
indifference (se heurtent a l’indifference générale), and another 
competent witness, M. Elie Halévy, professor at the School of 
Political Sciences, speaks of the “ perfect apathy which the im- 
mense majority of women show to the proposed reform.” On 
the whole, it does not appear very probable that the English 
suffragists will meet with much sympathy or support from their 
French sisters. The truth, however, is that, as the figures collected 
by the Anti-Suffrage League clearly show, the same apathy which 
prevails in France exists in reality in England; but there is this 
notable difference between the two countries, that whereas in 
England a small number of mischievous agitators have succeeded 
in giving a fictitious importance to the question, their French 
counterparts have been either unwilling or powerless to produce 
similgr results. M. Joran thinks that female suffrage is not good 
for Latins. So far it would appear that the majority of his 
countrymen and countrywomen share his opinions. It is per- 
missible for one who is not a Latin to add that neither is the 
system good for Teutons. 

Finally it may be remarked that in one respect women are 
treated more liberally in Trance than in England. They are 
allowed to practise as lawyers, but it is most reasonably provided 
that they cannot become judges. The conservatism of the Bar 
has so far prevented this concession being made to English- 
women. The grounds on which it is withheld are, however, far 
from convincing. 
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FROM BEDFORD TO BOGOTA 


Jupemnc by his incessant incursions into the newspapers the 
general public would imagine that Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed 
letter-writing almost as much as speech-making. Possibly this 
practice may be a method of currying favour with the press by 
providing cheap copy. In any case it is one of his traits. When- 
ever he thinks he sees a possibility of scoring a point off an 
opponent he springs into the fray, from which he refuses to 
withdraw until he has been overwhelmed by a statement of 
elementary facts from one or other of the assailed. We have 
seen him this autumn in interminable controversy with Lord 
Wolmer, from whom he took no change, which led to an equally 
ignominious encounter with Lord Selborne, after which he was 
neatly laid on his back by Lord Salisbury, who referred him to 
Hansard, which established the precise opposite of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s childish charge against the late Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems physically incapable of verifying his 
references. An accurate statement is repulsive to him. At the 
moment of writing he is once more filling the press with letters 
and lamentations—this time on the food of pheasants, a subject 
on which he might usefully consult his colleagues Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. J. A. Pease, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
and others, who between them rear, destroy, and devour so many 
of these beautiful and inoffensive birds annually that presumably 
they know more about their diet than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who claims no higher place in the hierarchy of sport 
than that of an ex-poacher. 

In any case Mr. Lloyd George has cultivated a passion for 
letter-writing. That is clear if much else remains obscure. But 
itisarecent disease. A few months ago he was giving evidence, 
or rather wriggling and squirming before the Marconi Com- 
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mittee, though there was nothing to be afraid of as it contained 
a packed Coalition majority determined to see him through, 
and an active and acute advocate ready to “chip in” when- 
ever his colleague was in obvious distress. As those of our 
readers who have followed the successive developments of 
this gigantic scandal are aware, one of the episodes which 
the delinquents were least successful in explaining away was 
their failure to make any serious or sustained effort to get 
before the Marconi Committee and make a clean breast of 
transactions sedulously concealed from the public, which, more- 
over, had been misled by carefully constructed speeches intended 
to deceive. Mr. Lloyd George made a pitiable exhibition of 
himself in this connection. He had worked himself into a 
theatrical passion in the House of Commons on October 11, 
1912, when he gave his audience to understand that any rumour 
that Ministers might have speculated in Marconi shares 
could only have emanated from “ foul lips.” He brazenly 
told the Select Committee (March 31, 1913) that he had been 
eagerly awaiting the happy moment when he would be free to 
disclose the American flutter, and later on he informed the National 
Liberal Club that his winter had been made miserable by his 
inability todo so. He was asked by Lord Robert Cecil, “ Did you 
make any communication to the Chairman of the Committee that 
you wished to come before him at an early date?” To which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, “I understand that the 
Attorney-General had done it on behalf of the three of us.” 

“Q. But beyond that you made none?” “A. No. I 
understood he had said I was willing at any time.” Mr. William 
Redmond intervened with a friendly lead. “I think the Attorney- 
General’s evidence shows that he spoke for all.” 

Mr. Lioyp GrorcE: “He told me that he had already 
told Sir Albert Spicer that, and I did not think it necessary, 
and I am not good at writing letters.” 

Many persons would be disposed to agree with Mr. Lloyd 
George that he “is not good at writing letters,” but surely he 


would have enhanced his reputation had he written rather fewer 
letters this autumn and this one short note last autumn, say on 
November 1, 1912, to the Chairman of the Marconi Select 
Committee : 
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Private and Confidential. 
11 Downing Street, S.W. 

Dear Sim Atperr Spicer,—Now that the Marconi Select Committee has been 
constituted under your Chairmanship I am anxious to appear before it at the earliest 
possible moment in order to supplement what I said in the House of Commons on 
October 11th, which I find has been misinterpreted in many quarters, if not in all, as 
signifying that I had never held any Marconi shares, whereas as a matter of fact at this 
moment I still hold 2000 shares in the American Marconi Company. Elibank holds 
the same amount and Rufus Isaacs about three times as many. It is admittedly an 
awkward business and some of my colleagues advise me to put off the evil day of 
confession, while the Post Office leads the Committee on a wild goose chase on the 
Marconi contract. But I feel that further reticence would be unfair to you. Moreover 
the Party will suffer least if we take the bull by the horns rather than run the 
risk of being found out. The National Review—which as you know is edited by 
a “ cat’s-meat man” *—has already called attention to the American Marconi Company, 
compared it to the South Sea Bubble, and mentioned Ministers, including myself, in 
connection with it. You will see for yourself that I cannot face a Jury. Will you 
therefore kindly fix one day next week for hearing me. We shall thus get the whole 
matter “‘cleaned up” because later on Elibank, who as you know has somewhat 
suddenly become an Oil magnate, may have to go to Bogota, which would increase 
the awkwardness of the situation should revelations be made in his absence. 

Yours very truly, 


Davin Lioyp GEORGE. 


Unfortunately the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not then 
in his present epistolary mood. He preferred lying low, hoping 
against hope that something might turn up to save him from 
owning up. When the position became perilous he was a party 
to the unspeakable intrigue of going behind the back of the 
Chairman of the Marconi Committee and informing the two least 
scrupulous members of that body, Messrs. Falconer and Handel 
Booth, of Ministerial American Marconi speculations, obviously in 
order to keep the enquiry off dangerous ground. These two 
“ honourable ” members did their dirty work to the best of their 
mediocre ability, but the chapter of accidents was against them. 

On February 12, 1913, about six weeks after sending in my 
abstract of evidence I spent a delightful day with the Committee, 
especially interesting as is pointed out in the July number of 
the Quarterly Review, because the discussion ranged over Marconi 
Companies in the plural. I did not then know why Messrs. 
Falconer and Handel Booth had that piteous “ cross-Channel ” 


* Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the present writer in the course of one of his 
Bedford speeches on October 11, 1913. 
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look when the Chairman asked me this comprehensive question : 
* Have you any letters, or copies of letters, bearing on the 
rumours that Ministers were financially interested in any of the 
Marconi Companies?” The reader will appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such a question coming from the Chairman nominated 
by the Government and a loyal Liberal acting in all good faith. 
Ministers’ disclaimers of Marconi speculations had been so framed 
as to be generally interpreted as covering all Marconi Companies, 
and Sir Albert Spicer like other adherents of Mr. Asquith regarded 
rumours of such speculations as equally baseless and wicked 
whatever the Marconi Company. That was the ABC of the 
position. It was common ground. When Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own broker went to the Treasury shortly after the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s furious disclaimer in the House of Commons, 
he (Mr. Rice), according to his sworn account before the Com- 
mittee, said to his client, “‘ I see you have still 2000 Marconis ; 
do not you think you had better sell them? ” It never occurred 
to Mr. Rice to distinguish American Marconis from other Marconis 
because “ Marconi” was the colloquial term for the whole 
group of associated companies which were regarded, as indeed 
they were, as practically all one. It is only since the enforced 
revelations in the Matin action, which was brought when the 
gamblers in truth saw the game was up, that the Coalition have 
been compelled to stake their existence on impossible distinctions 
between the various Marconi Companies. 

To-day the National Liberal Club bears enthusiastic witness 
to the virtues of any Minister investing somebody else’s money, 
whether his brokers’ or his bankers’ or his colleagues’ or the Party 
funds, in American Marconis. It is doubtless regarded as an 
appropriate method of celebrating the hundred years Anglo- 
American peace upon which a Niagara of twaddle is to be dis- 
charged upon us in the near future. If to-morrow other Ministers 
were constrained to confess that they had “ fluttered’ in Spanish 
Marconis, which likewise had their boom in the Spring of last year, 
when the mother company pocketed the British Government, 
they would doubtless be féted by the same Temple of Luxury 
for services rendered in promoting an Anglo-Spanish Entente. 
Ministerial speculations in Canadian Marconis would be hailed 
with deliricus joy in the same quarters as conclusive evidence 
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that the only true Imperialisis are to be found in the party 
which “ toes the line” to the late lameuted Patrick Ford; while 
if any of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues were so unlucky as to be 
detected—which is quite on the cards—gambling in British 
Marconis either by themselves or through friends or relatives in 
the City or obliging intermediaries or nominees, all the resources 
of the Coalition—platform, pulpit, press, Parliament—would be 
mobilised to do honour to “ the first Cobdenite who has given a 
preference to a British indusiry.” 

I cherished half a hope that I might have the benefit of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s present letter-writing mania. As the Radical 
press, Which is usually vocal when the Party are criticised, 
or when they see the ghost of a chance of using their gutter 
squirts on political opponents, had preserved a deathly silence 
on the subject of the Chief Whip’s investment of Radical Party 
funds in American Marconis at £3 5s. which he had acquired 
for himself at £2 the previous day, as also upon what some people 
regard as the still more serious offence of purchasing Home Railway 
stock while his colleagues were engaged in settling the coal strike ; 
as Mr. Asquith and Mr. Illingworth were equally coy, I thought 
I would have a shot at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
billed to *‘ burst’ at Bedford for several hours on the Festival of 
Truth (October 11). On October 10 I wrote him the following 
letter : 

National Review, 23 Ryder Street, 
October 10, 1913. 
Sir,—I trust that when you are inside your fortifications at Bedford you will answer 
the following questions of public interest, wpon which there is widespread curiosity. 
They are asked in the October number of the National Review, and were repeated by 
me in the Bedford Corn Exchange last night : 

(1) Did the Master of Elibank, with whom you had a “common venture” in 
American Marconis at £2 on April 17, 1912, conceal from you the fact that he was 
purchasing the same security as trustee of the Radical Pariy funds at £3 5s. per share 
on the following day, April 18 ? 

(2) Were you aware that while you and your colleagues were engaged in settling 
the coal strike in March 1912, the Master of Elibank was investing some £20,000 of 
Party funds in Home Railway Stock, securities peculiarly liable to be aflected by the 
course and result of Ministerial negotiations ? 

I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
L. J. Maxse. 

The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, P.C., M.P. 

VOL LXI 27 
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As the Chancellor of the Exchequer was as furtive as a ferret 
about this time I took the precaution of publishing this letter 
so that if he missed his correspondence in Downing Strcet he might 
have a chance of seeing these questius in the Morning Post, 
the Daily Express, the Globe, or the Financial News. To make 
assurance doubly sure I telegraphed to him at Bedford on the 
day of his meeting, and as the telegram was not returned it is a 
fair assumption that he received it. It ran as follows : 


The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 
Bedford. 
Hope you will not omit to answer questions sent Downing 
Street yesterday published in to-day’s London Unionist press. 


MaxseE. 


His second Bedford speech contained an illuminating observa- 
tion which should not be lost upon Unionist wire-pullers, as the 
‘* cat’s-meat man ”’ is a solid and formidable electioneering factor, 
who probably holds the balance of power in several of the poorer 
constituencies. Though not usually a plural voter the “ cat’s- 
’ is an active and assiduous politician, and as his daily 
Visit is the single solace in many of the humblest homes where the 
cat is an object of af! <cior, he is an infinitely more popular 
member of the community than a Chaucellor of the Exchequer 
who divides his time between taking tips and imposing taxes. 


meat man’ 


It was once said that any Government which taxed cats 
would perish in a month. One does not envy the fate of 
demagogues who arouse the wrath of that section of the com- 
munity upon whom cats depend for their subsistence. At any 
rate there it is. Mr. Lloyd George’s words are worth preserving 
apart from their electioneering value as proving that the questions 
reached him and that he cannot answer them. “I hear you had 
Mr. Cave, a respected Chancery barrister, and that he brought 
with him the ‘ cat’s-meat man of the Tory party. I will deal 
with just one proposal of the serious person at that meeting; | 
mean the sane person at that meeting—Mr. Cave.” 


We have now reached a critical pomt in the Marconi scandal 
as Mr. Lloyd George will speedily discover. Last month as the 
oracle of Bogota was unavailable I sought light at Bedford without 
much hope of getting it, and as it turncd out the oracle of Bedford 
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was no less timid than his colleague at Bogota. It would not 
have mattered much what Mr. Lloyd George replied because his 
memory is painfully defective, while his inaccuracy almost amounts 
to mental deficiency. He is terrified of plunging further into the 
morass, as Well he may be. Perhaps he is silent because he is 
conscious of the worthlessness of his own testimony. Failing at 
Bedford we must once more resort to Bogota. 

There has been some hanky-panky, of which the public are 
still completely in the dark, but the Hush-up press will fail in its 
efforts to keep them permanently ignorant, just as it has failed 
in its efforts to prevent the country from being intensely interested 
in every aspect of the Marconi scandal. The subject bristles 
with fascinating problems, not the least interesting being the 
“Murray Mystery.” Why did the Master of Elibank, Chief 
Whip of the Coalition and custodian of its funds, precipitately 
retire from public life in August last year at about the same time 
that Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, made one 
final and despairing effort to rush his preposterous Marconi 
contract through the House of Commons undiscussed, although 
Mr. Asquith had promised a Select Committee before Parliamen- 
tary ratification ? He failed because he had to deal with a singu- 
larly public spirited and staunch Member of Parliament in the 
person of Major Archer Shee, who refused to be bluffed into 
withdrawing his opposition and allow this disgraceful compact 
to be hustled through the House. Why was the Master of Elibank, 
who had taken the precaution to have his father, though a 
benighted Conservative, created a peer of the United Kingdom 
at the Coronation, so keen on becoming a peer himself at the cost 
of an important Ministerial seat in Scotland, to say nothing of 
cutting short what was described by cocoa sycophants as “a 
brilliant Ministerial career” ? 

Not only did Mr. Samuel know when he tried to bury the 
Marconi question in August 1912 that Ministerial colleagues were 
involved in American Marconis, Mr. Asquith the Prime Minister 
was also aware of it when he made the Master of Elibank a peer. Was 
he made a peer to avoid exposure and to get him out of the way ? 
Why did Lord Cowdray select as his partner in oil a man who 
admittedly did not know the difference between oil and water ? 
Was Lord Cowdray “ sold a pup,” or did Lord Cowdray demand 
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that the pup should be made a peer? What is at the bottom of 
all this booming of Lord Murray of Elibank’s performances in 
Central America by newspapers which have done their utmost to 
stifle the Marconi business? Mr. Lloyd George vainly 
imagines that he can afford to ignore the late Chief Whip’s 
treatment of his Party and the public, but he is mistaken, as he 
will find out not only to his cost but to the cost of the Government. 

Lord Murray appears to have been got out of the country by 
his friends. Strange as it may seem he was advised by Liberals 
and not by Unionists to stay away, though his prolonged absence 
not unnaturally stimulates rumours damaging to himself and the 
Government of which he was once an ornament. Ministers 
would have closed down the Marconi Committee before any 
Ministerial revelations were made if they could, but fate was 
against them. They closed it down the moment the Murray 
disclosures began—doubtless for very good reasons. Because 
these necessarily opened the Fenner problem. 

No one ean accuse the National Review of precipitancy in this 
matter. Although entertaining the lowest possible opinion of 
Messrs. Asquith and Company—the Cabinet of Habakkuks— 
I should not have believed it possible that Lord Murray’s own 
friends counselled his absence or that he would be such a fool as to 
suppose that the unpleasant incidents with which his name is 
ld be automatically “cleaned up” by his indefi- 
nitely remainmg abroad. L[ have waited for weeks and months 
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for an authentic announeement of his return, which has been 
postponed on one pretext or another from month to month. There 
is little room for doubt that he trafficked on a shameless scale in 
‘honours ’—hereditary and otherwise—as is shown by the 
suspicious investment of Party funds on the eve of his Majesty’s 
Coronation in 1911 and the rank bounders upon whom some of 
these “ honours” were conferred. Men were doubtless mulcted 
under the Murray régime in proportion as they were undesirable. 
However that is another story. 

For the present I am concerned not with the accumulation 
of Party funds by questionable means, but with the loss of Party 
funds through the incompetence of the Chief Whip who plunged 
into American Marconis—temporarily raised to the dignity of 
a trustee investment-—during the height of the Marconi madness. 
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Apprehensive Radicals may as well be put out of their misery at 
once by learning that discreditable as was this investment from 
every point of view, it was by no means the worst made by the 
Party trustee from the financial point of view, for at any rate 
in this case the scrip was delivered, but im other cases, and as 
regards large sums, little trouble seems to have been taken to see 
that the goods bought and paid for were ever transferred to 
the Party bankers, while there is some doubt if we may believe 
Mr. Illingworth as to who the Party bankers are! Cynical 
Tories may be inclined to regard the Master of Elibank’s friend 
Fenner as a valuable public servant, because it 1s estimated that 
about a third of his habilities represent a financial loss to the 
Radical Party of £30,000. Was the Chief Whip’s most intimate 
friend, Mr. Lloyd George, ignorant of the depletion of the war 
chest which nourishes and sustains the cause of progress in 
this country? When did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
first become aware of the “ dicky state” of the Party broker ? 
Did Mr. George join in bringing pressure to bear to get the 
Chief Whip made a Peer so that he might make an impressive exit 
from public life? How much did Mr. Asquith know when he 
advised the King that a second peerage should be conferred upon 
the Elibanks in August 1912? What has happened concerning 
the missing £30,000 ? When did Fenner first become the Party 
broker ? Has this loss been made good ? Ti so, by whom, and 
for what consideration ? Has any attempt been made to find 
Fenner, or does he know too much 2 

It is no doubt useless for the time being interrogating Mr. 
George, whe owes all his facts to his imagination. His fortunes 
are inseparably bound up with those of Lord Murray of Elibank, 
and though, as he told the Marconi Committee, he is “ not good at 
writing letters,” it is incredible that he should have held no com- 
munication with the traveller in oil during these critical months. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the Marconi Committee : 

Perhaps I ought to explain why we two together were made this offer (7.e. the offer of 
American Marconis by Sir Rufus Isaacs). The Master of Elibank was then (i.e. April 1912) 
living with me at 11 Downing Street, under the same roof—I think he was with me 
for weeks, if not months, living together—and the Attorney-General and the Master of 
Elibank and I were on the closest terms of friendship; he was in and out constantly 
and met me at meals, and, I think, at golf and other transactions of that kind. That 
is the real reason why the Master of Elibank and I were brought in; it was not as if 
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he were picking a Minister here and a Minister there ; it is purely and simply because 
we happened to live under the same roof and we three were constantly together. 
Here we have a carefully considered explaination of the 
genesis of the notorious American venture—a dangerous boome- 
rang like most of Mr. Lloyd George’s “ vindications.” The 
fluttercrs fluttered together, not because they were Ministers 
but because they were intimate friends living together and 
sharing each other’s every thought. On April 17, 1912, as we all 
know, these twins acquired 2000 American Marconis between them 
at £2 each, euphemistically described as the “ market price,” 
though there was no market at that time for Tom, Dick or 
Harry. These shares were bought without being paid for for 
“special settlement” fixed for June 20, about which there was a 
good deal of discussion before the Marconi Committee with which 
the reader need not be troubled, though it gains increased interest 
from the subsequent discovery that on the following day, 
April 18, the Master of Elibank bought 2500 American Marconis 
for the Party for “ coming out” at the ordinary public price of 
£3 5s. per share plus 500 a few weeks later when they had fallen. 
Though no cash was required from the favoured twins the Party 
Trustee forked out his cheques for £3000, £1900, and £4519 8s. 
drawn on the National Bank, Charing Cross, on June 9, June 19 and 
June 20 respectively. We have this curious position, interesting to 
** cat’s-meat men” and others, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Chief Whip one day secure 2000 shares for £4000, while the 
next day the unhappy “ Party” get 2500 shares for over £8000. 
Taking the Coalition and Commons view of the transaction, 
and the conspicuous good faith exhibited throughout by all 
the investors—two of whom had nothing to invest—ought not 
the poor old Party of Progress to have had a chance of turning an 
honest penny by getting in at £2, the “ market price” ? Is it 
possible—their relations being what they were on Mr. George’s 
own showing—that such a frank, open, intimate friend as the 
Master of Elibank should not have informed his bosom associate, 
in whose house he was living at the time, that he thought so well 
of American Marconis that as he had just secured £8000 from a 
would-be baronet or unworthy Privy Councillor, he was putting 
the Party into this attractive security ? There must have been 
much Marconi talk at 11 Downing Street during those fateful days, 
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as apart from the tragedy of the Titanic there was the great 
common venture on April 17; then the large trustee investment 
on April 18, the profitable sales by Sir Rufus Isaacs on joint account 
on April 19; Mr. George’s brilliant coup on April 20, when 
he sold on behalf of himself and the Master of Elibank at a 
somewhat higher price than the Party had bought at. So far 
the politicians had done brilliantly for themselves, even if the 
“ Cause’ was somewhat out in the cold, and Mr. Lloyd George for 
once knew how to take occasion by the hand. Later on, as we 
know, demoralised by success he went a mucker in conjunction 
with the luckless Master of Elibank, while the latter plunged 
the Party still deeper into Marconis. A good deal of time 
must have been spent at the tape and the telephone, and I 
repeat that it is inconceivable that the open hearted optimistic 
Whip should have concealed from his host and comrade in 
speculation the splendid haul he anticipated making for the 
Coalition? Such secretiveness is foreign to his character. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s terror of answering a question on which he 
could not deceive a Welshman is intelligible. He has already 
got himself into a mess by his sworn evidence before the Marconi 
Committee, where he was treated much too tenderly owing to the 
delusion of good-natured, simple-minded Unionists that exposure 
was sufficient punishment. They did not know their St. Sebastian 
of Limehouse. 

He explained that he could not complete the transaction and 
refund his broker from whom he had borrowed money for 
the second “* spec” of May 22, because ‘“‘ I am waiting until the 
Master of Elibank comes back to settle up, because the liability 
is mine, as the order was given through me and the broker deals 
with me.” 

Q. Then you didn’t settle it as between yourself and the 
Master of Elibank before he went away? A. He has been away 
pretty well since August, I believe [my italics]. 

Q. Really ? A. Yes, he was in Algicrs for some weeks, if 
not months, and New York, aud I think he is in Colombia now, 
so 1 really have not had a talk with him about the matter. 

If this meant anything, it surely meant that Lord Murray had 
been away from this country since August 1912, and that Mr. 
Lloyd George had had no chance of seeing him. Mr. Illingworth, 
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the present Chief Ministerial Whip, appeared before the Committee 
some weeks later, and gave a different account of Lord Murray’s 
mysterious movements. 

Q. You told us that Lord Murray resigned your present office 
on August 7 ? 

Mr. IttincwortH: Yes, I think that was the date; it was 
announced. 

Q. Was he in England after that 2? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. When did you last see him in England? A. Well, I went 
to see him off. 

@. When was that, about, I do not mean to the day, but what 
month? A.I could not tell you; it was when he sailed for 
South America. I saw him off at Waterloo. 

Q. Was it this year or last year? A. Last year. 

Q. Was it December or November or October or earlier? A. 
Well, I lave nothing to date it by; it was after the House had 
met. 

His Majesty’s present Ministers have curiously unretentive 
memories. Mr. Illingworth could not even remember the 
month in which he had seen off his illustrious predecessor 
on his historic American tour. Anyhow his statement disposes 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s contention that his most intimate political 
friend and confidant had been invisible since August 1912. 
The actual date of the great man’s departure, which like every- 
thing else in this case is not without significance, was given 
to the Committee by his brother Captain Murray as January 1 
of this year—oddly enough the eve of the Select Committee’s 
investigation of the rumours concerning Ministerial Marconi 
speculations ! 

On another and more vital matter of fact Mr. Lloyd George 
misled the Marconi Committee, whether intentionally or not 
I do not pretend to know. In either case some reparation 
is due from him. He was invited by Mr. Faber, whose pene- 
trating cross-examination makes even better reading in the 


light of subsequent developments than at the time—to declare 
‘* Excepting for the above transactions | have not, either directly 
or indirectly, benefited or attempted to benefit in any way from 
operations conducted either by myself or by any one acting on my 
behalf in any Marconi shares in this country or elsewhere.” Mr. 
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Lloyd George promptly replicd that not only did he make that 
declaration specifically but that he welcomed the opportunity of 
making it. ‘“* It is the first time the question has been put, and I 
am delighted that you have put it. I am obliged to you for 
putting it.” 

How different was the attitude of another “ statesman” 
who almost burst with rage on being afforded a chance of 
disclaiming speculation in Marconi shares. He flounced into the 
Committee room like an hysterical housemaid wrongly accused 
of stealing the spoons and flounced out again without any cross- 
examination. 

One is probably not uncharitable in assuming that among 
Mr. George’s colleagues inside and outside the Cabinet are some, 
perhaps several, who would be anything but grateful if invited 
to make a similar declaration on oath as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was delighted to make, and it is a suggestive fact 
that the Prime Minister flatly declined to make enquiry as to 
whether any of his colleagues had held Marconi shares, and the 
Committee put up the shutters rather than risk hearing other 
Ministers. As already stated Mr. George misled the Committee 
on a vital matter of fact. After vouching for his near relatives 
—a point on which he is not challenged here—he was asked by 
Mr. Faber : 


With the exception of Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lord Murray—we know now that they 


“e 


had shares in the American Company—of your own knowledge could you extend that 
to other members of the Government ? Answer. Certainly I would. I have no 
hesitation in doing it. But at the same time it is not for me to answer, though I am 
certain of it, and absolutely certain of it—perfectly certain. 


Here, as always throughout the Marconi Mystery, dates are 
useful. The character of our public men upon which we used 
to pride ourselves is at stake. It was on March 31 that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave this unreserved pledge on 
behalf of the entire Ministry, namely, that except as regards the 
transactions already disclosed in which Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Lord Murray were involved, no Minister had touched Marconi 
shares. This disclaimer, like Mr. George’s disclaimer of the 
previous October, was unhesitatingly accepted in parliamentary 
circles and was interpreted as signifying that the chapter of 
Ministerial revelations was over. It sounded absolute and 
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unequivocal, but the statements of the slim require microscopic 
scrutiny. Was there any mental reservation on the part of Mr. 
Lloyd George on March 31, as there had been on October 11 ? 
Did he mean that he knew of no Ministerial Marconi speculations 
whatsoever except those then known, or did he merely mean that 
he knew of no other Ministers except the two mentioned as 
having further speculated in Marconi shares? The reader can 
see for himself the difference between these two meanings. 
One signifies that Mr. George was ignorant of the Master of 
Elibank’s investment of Party funds in American Marconis, 
the other interpretation of his emphatic disclaimer would leave 
that transaction within Mr. Lloyd George’s knowledge. I 
suggest that it was only natural that he should have heard of 
this transaction from his guest at 11 Downing Street, and under 
all the circumstances of the case no one will regard the first 
question addressed to Mr. Lloyd George at Bedford as unfair, 
irrelevant or pointless: “‘ Did the Master of Elibank, with 
whom you had a ‘common venture’ in American Marconis at 
£2 on April 17, 1912, conceal from you the fact that he was 
purchasing the same security as trustee of the Radical Party funds 
at £3 5s. per share on the following day, April 18? ” 

Mr. Lloyd George encouraged the belief that we were at 
the end of Ministerial Marconi revelations by his emphatic 
statement on March 31, but at the end of May a fresh crop of 
rumours followed the defaleation and disappearance of Fenner, 
and the Daily Express and the Globe rendered conspicuous 
service by the manner in which they pressed this matter. Even 
the Committee could not remain indifferent, and in the begin- 
ning of June the Trustee in bankruptcy of the Fenner estate 
disclosed the startling fact of the further purchase of two 
lots of American Marconis by the Master of Elibank with Party 
money at about the same time he and Mr. Lloyd George were 
operating together on the Stock Exchange. The ingenuous Mr. 
Mlingworth and the more ingenuous Captain Murray, M.P., were 
subsequently summoned, and though the last witness of all 
the latter was not the least instructive. J have always been 
surprised that this honourable and gallant gentleman’s recital 
attracted so little attention, though one can fully appreciate 
the eagerness of the packed Committee to wind up their busi- 
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ness without completing any of their duties as soon as they 
heard it. Another such witness must have brought down 
the Coalition—even the Unionist press could not have saved 
theu—and so it was resolved that there should be no 
further evidence, and Mr. Samuel was invited to invent some 
excuse for terminating the Committee’s labours, which he pro- 
duced in the shape of the statement that it was useless to continue 
discussing the Marconi Agreement, as the Company had repu- 
diated it and the Government could not enforce it. He omitted 
to mention that he was already negotiating another agreement with 
the Company regarded in some quarters as more preposterous than 
its predecessor. 

We are, however, for the moment concerned with Captain 
Murray—private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey, another intimate 
friend of Lord Murray and Whitewasher-in-Chief to the Govern- 
ment—who remained glued to a written statement which he 
repeated over and over again. Had he been prompted by some 
political superior ? Captain Murray said, or rather read : 

Just before Lord Murray went away on January 1 (Mr. Lloyd George should please 
note this date) he handed over to me 3000 American Marconi shares. He told me 
that he had purchased them on behalf of the Party. He said that he proposed to 
keep them until the Marconi business was cleaned up, so that nobody should be involved 
but himself. He said he had told none of his colleagues ; but that at the time when 
he was handing over to his successor—that is Mr. Illingworth—in August (1912) 
he had consulted Sir Frank Crisp, his legal adviser, about these Marconi shares and 
told him that he was not going to hand them over until later, because he wished to 
take the whole responsibility upon himself. 

We need scarcely say, after the deceptions practised by other 
Ministers and approved by the Cabinet and the House of Commons, 
any statement not made on oath by a Radical Member or Radical 
Peer is of exiguous value, and therefore we may pass over hearsay 
evidence as to what Lord Murray told his brother about the 
spotless innocence of his colleagues. Captain Murray added 
that ‘‘ Previous to telling Mr. Illingworth about this transaction 
at or about the end of May (1913) I did not disclose my know- 
ledge of it to any one except to my brother-in-law, Mr. Oswald 
Partington.” Then followed the reasons for suppressing facts 
Which one would have imagined any Member of Parliament was 
in honour bound to tell the Marconi Committee. “It was 
disclosed in evidence before the Committee that Lord Murray 
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had purchased American Marconi shares, and I did not, nor do I 
now, consider that the number of shares held made any difference 
to the principle involved.” What the “ principle involved ” may 
be in the mind of a Scottish Radical we have no idea, but there 
is evidently no difference between the speculations of individual 
Ministers or the Trustee of the Party of all the virtues. ‘ The 
transaction, in my judgment, may have been indiscreet ;_ but I 
believed it, and still believe it, to be perfectly free from any 
trace of dishonour. Moreover, I thought it not unlikely that if 
the transaction were disclosed the opportunity would at once be 
seized outside this room of making political capital out of it at the 
expense of the Liberal Party.” 'That is our old friend “ the end 
justifies the means,’ which explains why Radical politicians 
inside and outside the Ministry resort to every form of falsehood 
When truth might imjure “the Party.” The indignant and 
fervid repudiations during the Marconi Debate of October 1912 
are to be justified and only to be justified on these grounds, 
which ex hypothest justiiy any Radical in suppressing any fact 
or suggesiing any falsehood, or even committing perjury. Of old 
men died for their country. Now they lie for their party. 

We return to the charge. Did Mr. Lloyd George unintentionally 
or intentionally mislead the Marconi Committee when he stated 
on March 31 that there were no other Ministerial transactions 
in Marconi shares. Was he a pariy to an understanding with 
Lord Murray and others, and who were these others that the 
scandalous transactions with the Party funds should be concealed 
at all costs? Captain Murray was asked by Mr. Butcher: “ Did 
you gather that there was to be no disclosure to the public of the 
purchase of these American Marconis on account of the Liberal 
Party? A. For the reasons that I have stated here (¢.e. that the 
Party might be damaged by the disclosure). 

“Q. But that was the intention? A. Certainly; he (Lord 
Murray) did not wish to involve his colleagues. 

“Q. And that intention you intended so far as you could to 
carry out? A. That is so. 

“Q. Had it not been for the facts which came to light in this 
Committee I suppose we should never have heard of this purchase 
of American Marconis on behalf of the Liberal Party? A. That 
is quite probable.” 
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At the time of Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence, Fenner, the 
Party broker, had not been “hammered,” and even if he was 
known to be insolvent there seemed not the faintest risk of 
further revelation, and as with Mr. Lloyd George the end has 
always justifies the means, we stick to our original question. The 
inquisitive may be inclined to enquire how many more such 
transactions have been suppressed by Radical Ministers or Radical 
Members in the interests of the Radical Party, which seems to 
be a moral Moloch to which truth, honour, justice, fair play and 
everything else that men are supposed to revere is ruthlessly 
sacrificed. Captain Murray was “in the know” as regards 
the other Marconi transactions before they were disclosed to the 
public. He was asked by Mr. Amery : 


Did he (Lord Murray) at that time inform you, or did you know, that he had had 
other transactions in American Marconi shares ? A. I had heard from him, yes. 

Q. And did you know that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George had had trans- 
actions in those shares ? A. I knew of the transactions of Sir Rufus Isaacs, yes. 

Q. Did Lord Murray give you to understand that those transactions were going to 
come out before the Committee ? A. Which transactions ? 

Q. Sir Rufus Isaacs’ and Mr. Lloyd George’s? A. I take it it was certainly 
assumed that as soon as Ministers were brought before* the Committee they would 
come out, and Lord Murray was actually in this country for very nearly two months 
while the Committee was sitting [my italics]. Had the Committee summoned him the 
transaction would have come out at the time. 


Once more Mr. Lloyd George should note that so far from 
Lord Murray of Elbank having been away from England since 
the previous August, which made it impossible for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to settle up the joint account with his broker, 
he was according to Captain Murray in this country for 
two months of the sittings of the Committee. He was 
sale because, as we know, probably on a suggestion from 
the Post Office, the Committee started wasting an immense 
amount of time on the less important of its two duties, but 
directly the policy of procrastination was played out and the 
journalists were summoned to discuss rumours concerning 
Ministers, Lord Murray prudently betook himself to Bogota 
and on one pretext or another has remained abroad ever since. 
What he would have said had he been at home we cannot guess, 


* “ Brought before ” is good.—L. J. M. 
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though it is clear that his evidence was a subject of anxiety to 
his colleagues and the Coalition. 

Captain Murray also let another cat out of the bag. It 
appears that so far from urging his erring brother to return and 
“clean up ” the Marconi mess, he informed the Committee in his 
written statement—we should like to know who edited it—that 
“ taking all things into consideration,” ¢.e. including the detri- 
ment likely to be suffered by the Party—the God—if the truth 
became known “and especially in view of the fact that the 
Committee already knew that Lord Murray held American 
Marconi shares, I wrote to Lord Murray and said that in the 
judgment of myself and my brother-in-law, we did not think it 
necessary that he should throw over his important business 
negotiations and return to this country.” Being asked by Mr. 
Faber when he had written that letter he could not remember. 
** T have written to him several times.” 

“Q. But this particular letter to which you have just 
referred ? 

‘THE CuatrMAN. After this Committee commenced its pro- 
ceedings ? 

“A. After this Committee commenced its proceedings, yes. 

“THE CuarrMan. After the disclosures in Le Matin case ? 

‘“* Capratn Murray. After the disclosures in Le Matin case.” 

Did Captain Murray and his infallible brother-in-law, Mr. 
Oswald Partington, at one time we believe a Ministerial Whip 
until he was ejected by an intelligent constituency, take this 
heavy responsibility upon themselves of advising Lord Murray 
to remain away, or did they consult their political superiors, 
eg. Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Asquith? Is it a condition of 
the continued existence of the Government that Lord Murray 
should remain abroad? Were Messrs. Falconer and Handel 
Booth “in the know”? Sir Albert Spicer, the Chairman, who 
was always studiously kept “‘ out of the know” by Ministers 
because his code differs from theirs, in the innocence of his heart 
cabled to Lord Murray to appear before the Committee, but the 
ex-Chief Whip declined with thanks, treating his colleagues with 
scant courtesy—until the Fenner disclosures. The messages ex- 
changed through the intermediary of Lord Cowdray, who appears 
to be the universal provider of the Radical Party, having found 
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billets for more than one promising relation of Ministers in his 
business—between the Committee and the exiled Elibank speak 
for themselves. They are far from dull, but even less dull would 
be the private communications at this critical juncture between 
Marconi Ministers and the ex-Marconi Minister. 


Monday, April 7, 1913. 
The Select Committee agreed that the following cablegram should be sent ; 
“To the Right Hon. the Lord Murray of Elibank P.C. 
“ Marconi Select Committee desire your evidence, when can you attend ? 


** CHAIRMAN.” 


A week later the Chairman read a letter from Lord Cowdray 
enclosing a cablegram from Lord Murray which Lord Cowdray 
assumed “* was sent to me so that it could be decoded and that 
it is the reply to a message sent by you.” We are quoting the 
Appendix of the Report of the Select Committee. 


47 Parliament Street, S.W. 


April 11, 1913. 
To Lord Cowdray. 


The following is extract of Cable from Bogota. 


Received in London 8.39 a.m. April 11, 1913. 
Confidential. 


Lord Cowdray. 

Please send following message Spicer and request reply : 

“In reply to your cable of April 7 received to-day, shall be glad testify on my 
return. May I explain that I am over one month’s journey from London and in the 
midst highly important negotiations with Colombia Government for my firm. That 
when I have finished my work here I have urgent engagements in Mexico, where we 
have important interests, as well as subsequently with my officials in the West Indies. 
In ordinary circumstances I calculate to return July. I trust delay will not be gravely 
inconvenient. Please inform Committee that I have never held any interest what- 
ever in English Marconi Company. (In any case) I shall desire make personal state- 
ment in Parliament on my return. 

* Murray OF ELIBANkK.” 


More than a fortnight later, on April 28, the Committee 
allowed the Chairman to send the following reply to Lord 
Murray of Elibank: ‘“‘ July too late. If you desire give evidence 
give earliest date arrival in England.—Cuarrman, Marconi 
SeLect Commirrer.” There seems to have been a wonderful 
amount of dawdling over this business. The reader must keep 
the dates in mind as the Fenner transactions had not yet been 
established, when, on May 28, 1913, the Chairman read the 
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following cablegram which Lord Cowdray had received from 
his partner of Elibank, who still preferred this roundabout 
method of communication. 
S. Pearson and Son, Ltd. 
47 Parliament Street, S.W. 
May 11, 1913, 
Cable received from Cartagena. 
To Lord Cowdray. 
Received in London 3.46 a.m. May 11, 1913. 
Lord Cowdray. Please send following message to Spicer. Begin: In reply to 
your further cable recently despatched to Bogota, I much regret that for reasons care- 
fully explained in my previous cable of April 10, in reply to your cable of April 7, 
unfortunately, I will not be able to return home before July—Lorp Murray. 


One is inclined to enquire whether the ex-Chief Whip had 
received assurances from home that the Government anticipated 
shutting down the Marconi Committee before July. Then came 
the first Fenner thunderbolt. The Master of Elibank, when 
Chief Whip and Patronage Secretary, had put the Party into 
American Marconis, while the parent Company was negotiating 
a contract with the British Government which would require 
pitliamentary ratification. On June 11, 1913, a much humbler 
Murray condescended to send a telegram direct : 


To Sir Albert Spicer, Commons, London. 

I beg Committee to accept following evidence from me: 

1. That I have read Isaacs and Chancellor’s evidence before Committee and com- 
pletely and absolutely confirm their statement as to my joint interest with them in 
American Marconigrams. 

2. That in addition I, as Chief Whip, bought three thousand American Marconi- 
grams which I still hold through Fenter (sic) Stockbroker. 

3. That outside foregoing I never had any interest personally, or as Whip, in any 
Marconigram shares in any shape or form. 

4. That I consulted Frank Crisp about Fenner’s default and together we agreed 
not to involve new Whip in the muddle, but only to advise him later. Neither I* 
nor any of my colleagues knew of this or any Whip investments [my italics]. 

5. That if Committee desire, I will, regardless of business obligations, forthwith 
return express speed to tender any further evidence required. 

MurRAyY OF ELIBANK. 
Time Received 12.51 a.m. Quito, Ecuador. 
To Sir Albert Spicer, Commons, London. 

Referring to my previous cable dated to-day, I could of course make sworn state- 
ment since I cabled before British representative here if desired. 

Murray or ELIBANK. 


* Query Llingworth. 
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The obvious comments suggested by this belated confession 
which, be it remembered, was only made after the offence was 
public property, is that what Lord Murray chooses to call his 
“evidence” was not on oath and has no more value than a 
statement in the House of Commons such as we had in the 
Marconi debates. Secondly, though he could “ of course make 
sworn statement ... before British representatives here if 
desired’ the suggestion does not seem to have materialised. 
Nor does he seem to have responded to a further cablegram from 
the Committee offering to hear him “if you return before the 
Committee’s final report.” Lord Murray “consulted Frank 
Crisp about Fenner’s default and together we agreed ” to bottle 
it. So that before going abroad last January Lord Murray, who, 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, had been inaccessible since 
August, was actually aware of Fenner’s impending “ default,” 
which occurred some months later. This takes us back to 
questions asked earlier in this article upon the Fenner problem 
and the mysterious circumstances surrounding Lord Murray’s 
retirement from the office of Chief Whip on August 7, 1912, with 
its great salary and still greater prospects and his promotion to 
the House of Lords, an Assembly which, ex hypothesi, he despised 
and had done his utmost to humble in the dust. Not a few 
peerages have been sold in return for Party contributions. Is 
this a unique instance of a man being made a Peer owing to the 
heavy losses during his trusteeship of the Party? So far back 
as July 29, 1912, the Master of Elibank must have been aware 
of Fenner’s condition. Again I ask what did Mr. Asquith know 
when he recommended the creation of yet another Peerage ? 

There are none so deaf as those who will not hear. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is peculiarly hard of hearing on the 
subject of the late Chief Whip’s investments in British Home 
Rails while Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. were engaged in 
settling the Coal strike in March of last year. Mr. George gave 
the Marconi Committee an impressive account of his portentous 
labours in the cause of peace on the coal-fields. Once more he is 
useful in fixing important dates. He was far too busy to take 
any part in the negotiations between the Marconi Company,and 
the Post Office, though, as we know later on, he was sufficiently 


at leisure to operate on the Stock Exchange in a Marconi Com- 
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pany before the conclusion of the contract, and @ fortiori before 
parliamentary ratification. 

No question came before me at all from that Committee (Imperial Wireless Com- 
mittee). I cannot find that there was any decision that I was called upon to make 
in reference to anything that had been discussed in that Committee. I have been 
looking up the matter and I cannot see anything. Then came the decision of the 
Postmaster-General, and the Committee, to accept the tender of the Marconi Company. 
At that time (beginning of March 1912) the Prime Minister, and two or three other 
Ministers, including myself, were engaged in negotiations with the miners’ leaders 
and coalowners on the coal strike. I find, on looking up the columns of the Times, 
that I was engaged from February 22 to March 21, and we were all so occupied that 
we had no time, I am afraid, to attend to the ordinary duties of our Departments, 
We were engaged from nine o’clock in the morning until very often after midnight. 


It was the all-absorbing topic of the hour to the public and 
to every member of the Government, and not least to the Chief 
Ministerial Whip who possibly saw an opportunity of recouping 
the Party whose funds were already being “‘ muddled,” and who was 
necessarily in the closest touch with the negotiations by virtue 
of his office and by his intimacy with Mr. Lloyd George, whose noble 
official mansion, 11 Downing Street, was the Master of Elibank’s 
hotel at or about this time, though I am not positive he was 
there on March 6, 1912, when he gave instructions to the Party 
broker for the purchase of the shares in question. I make no 
apology for reproducing this interesting list. In case Radical 
Editors and the “‘ Hush-ups” on our own side have lost their 
copy of the October National Review they may like to have it 
before them for reference and comment, also because a copyist 
gave the Government the benefit of a doubt they didn’t deserve, 
with the result that the Party Trustee was credited with pur- 
chasing Midland Preferred instead of Midland Deferred—the 
more speculative security and incidentally one more likely to be 
affected by the course of the negotiations. 


£ «6d. 

March 6, 1912, 10,000 Midland Def. 7134 . Ps ‘ 7198 15 6 
Re 5 000 Gt. West. Ord. 1183. . > 5955 O 6 

a 1,000 “ 1174-4. ‘ j 1190 0 6 

20,000 Nth. British Df. 313-4 . . ‘ 6382 5 6 

2,000 - 31}i-3 . . 639 14 6 

Total £21,365 16 6 


Although, as I have said, I do not know whether the Master 
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of Elibank was actually staying with Mr. Lloyd George at No. 11 
on this fateful March 6, he seems to have conducted operations 
from next door, 12 Downing Street, and he was doubtless con- 
stantly in and out of No. 11 even if he was not living there, 
and it would be astonishing if he kept dark such a huge trans- 
action from his most intimate friend. One can almost hear him 
saying, “I have just received £20,000 from a prospective Peer. 
I am putting it into Home Railways, which ought to rise when 
you fellows have settled the coal strike.” It isn’t as though these 
great men confined their conversation exclusively to Eugenics 
and the Higher Life. The reader will note that the securities 
are one or other form of ordinary stock—not gilt-edged Railway 
investments—and pace the Daily Mail which is more Ministerial 
than the Ministerial Press—which dare not even mention this 
delicate topic—it would be impossible under the existing cir- 
cumstances to imagine a more grossly improper investment. 
What the Daily Mail, which appears to divide its time between 
having its leg pulled by various Ministers, whom it rewards with 
puffs, not to say slobber, ignores is that among a very large 
number of investments made by the Master of Elibank of Party 
funds, through his own broker, during two years, apart from 
a single investment in Consols of £5000 apparently at the out- 
set of his career as Whip, this £21,000 invested in Home 
Rail Ordinaries during the coal strike negotiations appears to 
have been the solitary investment of Cobdenite funds in Cobden’s 
country. 

A correspondent of the Spectator (October 11), which has 
fought splendidly in the cause of Clean Government, takes a 
diametrically opposite view to the Daily Mad of this transaction. 
To THE Eprror oF THE Spectator. 


Smr,—I do not accept as a fact the latest amazing financial scandal which Mr. Maxse 
claims to have unearthed. We have yet to hear from the Bogota gentleman. But 
the transaction, did it take place, is far more immoral than the Marconi operation. 
The Master of Elibank, the buyer, was in a position to know that a settlement of the 
railway trouble was at hand; but the innocent seller of the shares could have no 
such knowledge. . . . 

I am, Sir, &c., 
WYVERN. 


I agree with “Wyvern” in taking a serious view of this 
affair and am anxious to satisfy him as to the facts. The 
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order for purchasing these shares on March 6, 1912, was pre- 
sumably given to Mr. Fenner, of Montmorency and Co. (the 
Party brokers) over the telephone by the Master of Elibank. It 
was thus acknowledged in a letter from the firm of the same 
date namely March 6, 1912: 


March 6, 1912. 
The Right Hon. The Master of Elibank, P.C., M.P. 


12 Downing Street, 8S. W. 
Dear Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, I have to-day forwarded to 
+ + + -* contract notes for the purchase of : 
£10,000 Midland Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 71}. 
£20,000 North British Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 314. 


£2000 ” ” ” > ” ” @ 31h}. 
£5000 Great Western Rly. Consolidated Ordinary Stock @ 118, and 
£1000 __,, 98 » 9 » @117%%. 


These Stocks will be registered in the same names as usual [my italics] unless I hear 

from you to the contrary. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

P.S. The sum invested by the above is £21,365 16s. 6d. 

The covering letter to the Master of Elibank’s secretary of 
the same date, March 6, 1912, from the Party brokers runs as 
follows: 
or March 6, 1912. 

12 Downing Street, S.W. 
Dear Sir,—At the request of the Master of Elibank, I am forwarding you contract 
notes as under; 
For the purchase of : 
£10,000 Midland Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 71}. 
£20,000 North British Rly. Deferred Converted Ordinary Stock @ 314. 


£2000, —" + o 9» » @ 31}. 
£5000 Great Western Rly. Consolidated Ordinary Stock @ 118, and 
£1000, i - - » @ 117}. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


* There is no significance in this blank. We have no desire to bring in the names 
of private secretaries or others, who were merely carrying out instructions, nor do 
we propose to pry into the private affairs of the Murray family or anybody else. 
We are only concerned with the Chief Whip’s official performances. 

+ These are reproductions of press copies of lettcrs which apparently were taken 
before the original letters were signed. This explains their being unsigned. The 
letters from 12 Downing Street are w.itten on stamped official paper and signed 
by a private secretary of the Chief Whip. The counterfoils of the contract notes are 
available, 
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A week later the transaction is completed so far as the Master 
of Elibank is concerned by the following letter from his secretary : 


12 Downrxe Street, S.W., 
March 13, 1912 

Dear Mr. FennEer,—I am requested by the Master of Elibank, who is out of 
town, to send you two cheques in settlement of account herewith. I have added 10s. 
to the account, which I think you will find in order, and in agreement with the contract 
notes. 

Yours faithfully, 
Then follows a letter from Mr. Fenner : 
March 14, 1912. 

Dear Mr. ,—I thank you for your letter of yesterday, enclosing two cheques 
value £21,365 163s. 6d., and note that you have added 10s. to the account, whieh 
owing to a clerical error was wrongly rendered. 


Yours truly, 


12 Downing Street, S.W. 


A few days later Mr. Fenner writes as follows : 
March 23, 1912. 
The Right Hon. The Master of Elibank, P.C., M.P., 
Juniper Bank, Walkerburn. 
Dear Sir,—On looking carefully through the dividends paid by the North British, 
I find that the yield is under 4 per cent., and I exceedingly regret my error. I have, 
therefore, sold the Stock, and purchased Great Northern Deferred, which yields just 
about 5 per cent., and is as good a Stock, if not better. This charge is made without 
any expense to you whatever, and subject to your approval. If, therefore, I do not 
hear from you, I shall conclude that you approve of my action. 
Markets here are inclined to be good—I think with the first sign of any Strike 
settlement we should see a general rise all round. 
Home Railways are dull, merely on account of absence of business, and, of course, 
reduced traffics. 
Mining Shares and Oil Shares are extremely strong, and a fair business doing. 
I am inclined to believe that the Oil Market will be the next feature of the Stock 
Exchange. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


The reader will have noted that in the Party Broker’s letter 
of March 6 it was stated that the £21,000 of Railway Stock “ will 
be registered in the same names as usual” unless other orders 
were given. What were these names? Mr. Illingworth, the 
present Chief Ministerial Whip, obligingly explained to the 
Marconi Committee that he was a co-trustee of the Party funds, 
but completely ignorant of their administration, which was 
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exclusively in the hands of the Master of Elibank. His 
position was “a mere formality.” But surely this indicates 
some remissness which might bring a trustee into trouble if he 
signed whatever documents were put before him by his fellow 
Trustee? Lord Robert Cecil asked: ‘‘ You had, no doubt, to 
sign the transfer?” Mr. Illingworth replied: “I should sign 
the transfers.” 

““@. When Lord Murray left office on August 7 (1912), he 
handed over to you a list of the securities held by the Party, 
no doubt?” <A. “ Yes.” 

The reader, we feel sure, will be inclined to ask Mr. Illing- 
worth whether this Home Railway Stock was duly registered in 
his name? Whether on signing the transfers he did not even 
notice the nature of the investments or took it as a matter of 
course that the Party should be investing in Home Railways 
while Ministers were settling the coal strike? One other question 
which will, we feel sure, satisfy our readers—especially any 
Radicals who may chance to see these pages—of the soundness 
of our repeated demand that the Master of Elibank should return 
from Bogota. 

When Mr. Illingworth took over the duties and office of 
Chief Whip on August 7, 1912, and became in his turn controller 
of the Party funds, receiving a list of the Party securities from 
his predecessor, did that list contain the Home Railway Stock 
ordered to be purchased on the previous March 6 and paid for 
on March 14, and still more important were the securities in safe 
keeping at one or other of the Party Banks? Or alternatively, 
does this £20,000 form part of the lost £30,000 of the Party of 
Progress ? 

However disagreeable these questions may be to the Tapers 
and Tadpoles of the Radical Party, they are asked in the interests 
of that Party at large, which has been shamelessly exploited by 
gross ineptitude ; they are intended as a warning to all parties 
to put their house in order and to have their accounts properly 
audited and as an intimation that the longer Lord Murray 
of Elibank postpones the promised “ cleaning up,” the worse 
for all involved. 

Directly the Marconi Select Committee was shamelessly 
shut up I made it my business to try and probe the mystery 
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inter alia of its closing down, feeling convinced, from everything 
which had transpired, that there was a great deal more behind. 
I have collected a considerable amount of useful and instructive 
information, and no one can accuse me of haste because I have 
had all the facts stated in these pages and a great many more 
for several months, but I thought it only fair to await the return 
of the long-lost Master. As, however, there are no signs of him 
on the horizon at the time of writing, while a Press boom is 
being organised in his honour, and “ mum” is the word among 
his late colleagues, I send this preliminary message to Bogota. 
If, on the other hand, the statement of a Radical organ that he 
is to return on October 30 should prove true he may find 
these pages opportune as a fair résumé of the position so far 


as it has developed. 
LL. J. Maxse. 


P.S. If he can tear himself away from slaughtering “ the 
sacred bird,’ Mr. Illingworth might usefully investigate the 
Party securities with a view to ascertaining whether they still 
comprise the following and at what date these investments were 


made : 
£10,000 Johannesburg Municipal Loan. 
£10,000 Chinese Imperial Railways. 
£5000 Vera Cruz Terminal 4 per cent. Debentures. 
£10,000 Havana Terminal 5 per cent. Debentures. 
£10,000 South Manchurian Rly. 44 per cent.* 
£5000 Anglo-American Tel. Pref. Ord. 


* There is some doubt as to this security. 


THE WHITEWASHING OF MR. AISLABIE 


I supposE a good many people do not know who Mr. Aislabie was, 
Yet in his time he was as famous as Mr. Lloyd George is now. 
He was in fact the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Sunderland 
Administration which was wrecked by the South Sea Bubble. 
His connection with that great event put Mr. Aislabie under a 
cloud; his fortune, his career, his reputation, were at once 
destroyed by a censorious Parliament. He was execrated as a 
corrupt Minister and bonfires were set alight to celebrate his fall. 
Yet, as I hope to show, if he were judged by the enlightened 
principles which governed the Parliamentary consideration of 
the Marconi Case, he would be found almost as innocent as 
Mr. Lloyd George himself. 

But first of all let me explain what the South Sea Bubble was. 
The ground and basis of the project was to get rid of the National 
Debt, which our old-fashioned ancestors regarded as a burden 
rather than a blessing. They were the more inclined to this view 
as the rate of interest was unduly high and a large part of the 
debt invested in irredeemable annuities. Now the happy genius 
of Defoe proposed a scheme to get rid of this burden, which 
enterprising Ministers developed. Put shortly, it was to offer a 
company the monopoly of trade in the Spanish Americas in 
exchange for taking over part of the debt. There was against it 
the trifling circumstance that this trade was the monopoly of 
Spain; but the British Government hoped to get this put straight 
by way of a treaty. The scheme was first floated in 1711, when 
the Company took over £10,000,000 of the debt on more favourable 
terms in return for certain privileges ; in 1717 two millions more 
were converted, and by 1719 the ideas of the directors had so much 
enlarged that in exchange for certain further concessions to be 
wrung out of Spain they not only offered to take over the whole 
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of the National Debt, then standing at £51,300,000, but to pay 
£3,500,000 for the privilege, although they asked only 5 per cent. 
for eight years and 4 per cent. afterwards on the funds they 
proposed to convert. Now it may be asked, how could the 
directors hope, first, to induce the annuitants to exchange their 
Government bonds for South Sea stock, and, secondly, to make a 
profit on the transaction? The answer is that for the first they 
depended on that speculative instinct which is found to lurk in 
the breast even of the austerest Puritan, and for the second they 
proposed to offer a small quantity of their stock at a high premium 
in exchange for a large quantity of annuities at par. They 
offered a few new lamps that were bright and flashy for a large 
number of old that were safe and steady but dull, and they read 
the times so well that the whole body of annuitants were eager to 
make the exchange of an investment for a speculation. 

But before the project could go through it was necessary to 
have a Bill in Parliament, and as there were rivals in the field 
there was certain to be opposition. The directors therefore set 
about the laudable enterprise of “ currying the horse,” as it was 
then called. They had not quite the genius to create an American 
South Sea Company, which would have made the proceeding 
entirely safe and regular, but they created fictitious South Sea 
stock to the amount of £574,000. This curry-combs, as we 
might call it, was placed in the discreet hands of certain directors, 
Sir John Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chester, Mr. Holditch, and 
Mr. Knight, the cashier, and its disposition reminds us not a 
little of flotation arrangements which arouse the admiration of 
the financial and political world. 


This stock [says Coxe in his biography of Walpole] was noted as sold at several days, 
and at various prices from 150 to 325 per cent., amounting in the whole to £1,259,325, 
it was to be esteemed as holden of the Company, for the benefit of the pretended 
purchasers, though no mutual agreement was then made for the delivery or accept- 
ance of the stock at any stated time; and no money was deposited, and no security 
given for the payment. By this contrivance no loss could have been sustained, if 
the stock should fall, and the gain would be received if it should rise. 


With this ingeniously arranged stock in hand, the directors 
approached those most likely to see the merits of and advance 
their scheme. In those days, although women did not agitate 
for the vote, they had other and possibly even more powerful 
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means of making their influence felt. The King’s two mistresses, 
the Duchess of Kendal and the Countess of Platen, were given 
£10,000 apiece, and the two nieces of the Countess, who may 
possibly have been following in their aunt’s footsteps, were 
favoured with £10,000 more. The Court being thus appeased, 
the Ministry was approached. It is said, although unproved, that 
Sunderland got £50,000; Mr. Craggs, senior, the Postmaster- 
General, £30,000; and Mr. Charles Stanhope, Secretary to the 
Treasury, £10,000. Mr. Aislabie was not mentioned in this list ; 
but the Sword-blade Company, with which his son-in-law had an 
account, was credited with £50,000. Now these figures, which 
were furnished by the directors themselves, are, of course, open 
to doubt; but it is at least certain that Mr. Waller, Mr. Aislabie’s 
son-in-law, had an account with the Sword-blade Company in 
South Sea stock to the total amount of £794,451, and that Mr. 
Aislabie acknowledged that £53,000 of this belonged to him. 
There is also a dispute as to whether this stock was given for 
nothing or paid for: the prejudiced Coxe, who wrote seventy 
years nearer our time and might have been better informed, 
roughly calls it a “ pretended” purchase; and prejudiced con- 
temporaries thought it sufficient to know that even if it were 
issued to Ministers at 300 per cent., the public took it up at 
1000 shortly afterwards. The Ministers were at least let in upon 
the ground floor or near to it, and in those too austere days this 
was counted corruption. 

But to proceed. Mr. Craggs, the Postmaster-General, and 
Mr. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed with the 
directors of the South Sea Company that the monopoly being so 
good a thing for the country, it must be pushed through the 
House of Commons with all possible speed. 


As the object of the Ministers [says Coxe] was to surprise the House of Commons 
into the measure of granting this extensive privilege to the South Sea Company and 
of preventing competition, they entertained the most sanguine hopes of success, from 
the specious advantages which they held forth to the public as the necessary con- 
sequences, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer led the way in a glowing 
speech, and the Postmaster-General followed with an equal enthu- 
siasm. “‘ As he took it for granted that every gentleman was 
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ready and willing to receive the proposal,” there was really 
nothing to do but report progress. 

Upon this ingenuous speech, “ a profound silence ensued and 
continued for almost a quarter of an hour.” At the end of this 
rather awkward pause, Thomas Brodrick, brother of Lord 
Midleton, professed a dislike of monopolies and suggested that 
“ with a view of obtaining the best bargain for the nation, every 
other company or any society of men might be also at full liberty 
to deliver in their proposals.” The Ministers, less resourceful in 
defence of monopoly than their modern successors, were, we are 
told, ““ confounded” by this suggestion, and had “ recourse to 
violent assertions and personal reflections.” When Aislabie 
remarked that “ things of this nature must be carried on with 
spirit,” there was a good deal of laughter, and eventually an 
undisciplined House forced the Government to throw the business 
open to competition. 

The bidding that ensued with the Bank of England ended in 
an offer by the Company of £7,567,500, which might be taken as 
proof of the value of competition, although as a matter of fact 
it only made disaster inevitable. Walpole protested that the 
scheme would lead to a “ general infatuation” and make the 
directors “‘ masters of the Government”; but the horse had by 
this time been well curried. ‘ Sunderland,” says Coxe, “‘ had 
principally promoted the South Sea Act for the purpose of securing, 
by largesses of stock, a majority in both Houses of Parliament.” 
We are not told what the price of a private member was at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, but, the times being frugal, 
it was probably less than £400 a year. However that may be, 
the Bill was carried by a majority of more than three to one, 
and the shares soared upwards like a sky-rocket. The Directors 
immediately proposed a subscription of a million, and the sum 
subscribed exceeded two ; a second subscription was opened and 
filled with the same alacrity ; a third and a fourth followed, 
larger than those which went before. As the Bill was now through 
the House there could of course be no suspicion of corruption, 
and according to Coxe, the Ministry proceeded to make hay. In 
the third subscription alone, ‘“ Aislabie’s lift amounted to 
£70,000, Sunderland’s to £160,000, Craggs’s to £659,000 and 
Stanhope’s to £47,000.” The Royal assent was given in April 
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1720, and by August the stock stood at 1000. The South Sea 
infection spread ; ‘‘ bubbling ”’ became the rage. 


Change Alley [says Mahon] became a new edition of the Rue Quincampoix.* The 
crowds were so great within doors, that tables with clerks were set in the streets. In 
this motley throng were blended all ranks, all professions, and all parties ; Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Whigs and Tories, country gentlemen and brokers. An eager strife 
of tongues prevailed in this second Babel; new reports, new subscriptions, new trans- 
fers, flew from mouth to mouth; and the voice of ladies (for even many ladies had 
turned gamblers) rose loud and incessant above the general din. 


The projects hawked about were as extravagant as the credu- 
lity which invested in them: ‘‘ To make Salt Water Fresh ;” 
“For making of Oil from Sun-flower seeds ;”’ “ For the Trans- 
muting of Quicksilver into a Malleable and Fine Metal ;” “ For 
Importing a Number of Large Jack Asses from Spain;” “ For 
Fatting of Hogs ;” and ‘“‘ For a Wheel for a Perpetual Motion.” 
“* But the most strange of all,”’ says Mahon, “ was ‘ For an Under- 
taking which shallin Due Time be revealed ” ’—an application to 
commerce of the modern political maxim ‘ Wait and See.’ “Hach 
subscriber was to pay down two guineas, and hereafter to receive 
a share of one hundred with a disclosure of the object ; and so 
tempting was the offer that 1000 of these subscriptions were 
paid the same morning, with which the projector went off in the 
afternoon.” 

Now the South Sea Company, not content with a monopoly 
of the Debt and the South Sea trade, desired a monopoly in 
‘* bubbling,” so they applied to the Lords Justices for a prohibition 
against some of their inferior rivals, These came down in con- 
sequence, but their fall brought with it the whole airy fabric. 
In vain the South Sea directors declared a permanent yearly 
dividend “ not less than 50 per cent.’”” Every one went mad 
to sell as they had formerly gone mad to buy. Walpole, that 
pure and lofty spirit, who had protested against the project, 
had sold at 1000, with which he modestly declared himself satis- 
fied— although his wife held out for a little more ; but Sunderland 
was nipped, and a great many others high and low. Thousands 
were reduced to beggary, and the whole fabric of our national 
finance shaken to its foundations. Such consequences result 


* The centre of the great Parisian gamble which grew out of John Law’s Indian 
Company in 1719. 
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when Governments support a monopoly and Ministers gamble in 
futures. 

The rage of the country was echoed in Parliament. A Bill 
was introduced restraining the governors, directors, and officials 
from leaving the country, and for discovering their estates and 
effects; and in debating the Bill, one member, Mr. Shippen, the 
Lansbury of his day, declared “ that in his opinion, there were 
some men in great stations, whom in time he would not be afraid 
to name, who were no less guilty than the directors.” Upon 
this, Craggs, junior, famous in literature as the patron of Pope, 
“ being somewhat nettled,” replied “‘ That he was ready to give 
satisfaction to any man that should question him, either in that 
House or out of it.” “ A great ferment” was the result of this 
injudicious remark, and Craggs had to explain himself away. 
Parliament again showed the sad lack of discipline prevailing in 
those days. It refused to be controlled by the sage spirits who 
suggested that there was nothing to be done, and embarked upon 
a course for which it has always been unsuited: it transformed 
itself into a Court of Justice. 

A secret Committee consisting of thirteen stout and choleric 
English country gentlemen who did not understand the subtleties 
of the law and of finance, presently reported “‘ that they had 
discovered a train of the deepest villainy and fraud that Hell 
ever contrived to ruin a nation, which in due time they would 
lay before the House.” General Ross, a member of the Com- 
mittee who was evidently lacking in that fine tact with which 
the Falconers and Handel Booths of our modern legislatures are 
so richly endowed, reported that he had been approached at the 
committee-room door by a member on behalf of Mr. Aislabie, 
with suggestions which he regarded as insulting, and the offending 
member, in spite of the most plausible explanations, was expelled 
from the House. 

But in the meantime Mr. Knight, the Fenner of the case, 
who strangely enough was not only the cashier of the Company 
but broker to Mr. Aislabie and Mr. Stanhope, had, to the great 

sorrow of these two Ministers, absconded. He was thought to 
be a most important witness, and the two Houses made tremen- 
dous efforts to get hold of him. The ports were ordered to be 
closed, a reward of £1000 was put on his head. He was chased 
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from Antwerp to Vienna, and when Austria refused to give him 
up the Commons considered whether they would shut out “ all 
commodities of the growth and manufacture of the Austrian 
Netherlands, particularly lace and lawn,” a scheme which so 
attractively combined protection and justice that it was referred 
to a Committee for report.* 

Not to follow these proceedings too much into detail, the 
Committee reported severely not only against the directors but 
against Aislabie, Craggs, Sunderland, and Charles Stanhope. 
Mr. Stanhope was accused of getting an option on £10,000 from 
Mr. Knight on behalf of the Company; his defence was that 
Mr. Knight was his broker and that he had paid for whatever 
stock he got. Upon this Mr. Stanhope was acquitted by a 
majority of three, not only because of his defence which was 
excellent, but of his family which was popular. Thus Brodrick, 
in a letter to his brother, tells us: “‘ Lord Stanhope, son to Lord 
Chesterfield, carried off a pretty many, by mentioning in the 
strongest terms the memory of the late lord of that name.” 

As to Lord Sunderland, the accusation was to the effect that 
he had been credited by Mr. Knight with £50,000 before the 
South Sea Bill had become law, and “ without any valuable 
consideration paid, or sufficient security given, for payment for 
or acceptance of the same.” It might have gone hard with the 
First Lord of the Treasury if it had not been for the excellent 
understanding between the two Front Benches, which even then 
prevailed, and has since done so much for the preservation of 
threatened Ministers. Walpole desired to step into Sunderland’s 
shoes in the act of defending him, calculating thereby both to 
please the King and Sunderland’s friends; moreover, he had 
excellent reasons for not pushing the matter too far. Sunderland 
was therefore acquitted, and the death of Mr. Secretary Craggs 
left poor Aislabie alone to bear the brunt. 

Now in this unfortunate situation Aislabie made an excellent 
defence. He was not fortunate in the House of Commons, where 
the little affair with General Ross, and the statement by Mr. 
Hawes, one of the directors, that Aislabie “ had caused the book 
of accounts between them to be burnt”’ rather overwhelmed the 
Minister. He was expelled the House and sent to the Tower; 


* House of Commons Debates, 1720-1721. 
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but by the time the Bill against him had got to the Lords, he 
had recovered his assurance and made two long speeches in his 
own defence.* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began with a reference to 
“the most cruel torturmg punishments”—‘‘the long, dark 
winter months” in other words—“ before any charge is made 
or any facts alledg’d.’ After urging that as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had “ no relation to this affair or to the execution 
of the South Sea scheme,” he proceeded to argue that his dealings 
in the stock were a legitimate investment in a laudable enterprise. 
It was the duty of Chancellors of the Exchequer “ to encourage, 
by their examples, all public undertakings of this kind,” and, 
moreover, several of his predecessors in office “ did condescend 
to be Directors of this Company which was never thought a 
crime.’ He had paid for his shares out of his own cash, and as 
for Mr. Knight, “‘ he owed me a great sum of money long before 
this, having kept my cash for two or three years before.’ The 
destruction of accounts was a triflmg matter, and there was the 
evidence of Mr. Hawes that they had nothing to do with the charges 
before the House. He exhibited some of his private accounts, 
declared that he had made a great deal less out of his investments 
than was thought, spoke feelingly of “the dirt and scandal that 
has been thrown upon me,’ and altogether behaved as we 
might expect of injured innocence in such circumstances. 

He was nevertheless unanimously judged to be guilty, and 
punished in a way that our more humane age must regard with 
horror: the bulk of his fortune was confiscated and given to those 
who had lost by the project he had helped to promote. 

As for the directors, they were punished with an equal severity. 
Sir John Blunt, the arch-promoter of the whole project, whose 
genius for adventurous finance would have won for him the 
admiration even of some modern experts now in the limelight, 
was attaindered in his whole estate, being only allowed £1000 by 
way of poor relief out of a fortune of £183,000. The others 
suffered with more or less severity according to their supposed 
guilt or their degree of unpopularity in the House, and the money 
thus obtained also went to compensate those who had suffered. 

Now looking upon this case with the aid of the more enlightened 

* House of Lords Debates, July 19 and 21, 1721. 
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principles which now govern our political justice, we must see 
that Mr. Aislabie was hardly treated. What he committed was, 
as We now say, an indiscretion or an indelicacy or an error of 
judgment. To call the transaction corrupt, as our ancestors 
did, is the sign of a rude and barbarian public opinion. It is 
true that Mr. Aislabie had invested—I shall not say speculated— 
in South Sea Stock; it is true also that he had some sort of 
underground channel of communication with the directors, 
through the absconding Mr. Knight, or by way of his son-in-law 
and the Sword-blade Company; it is true also that he appears 
to have had the shares at least at a low price, if not for nothing. 
Then it is also true that he was a member of the Government 
responsible for the contract, and even spoke in favour of it and 
tried to dodge it through the House. But we have no proof of 
any corrupt motive. Mr. Balfour has told us that even if there 
was proof of corruption in a Member of Parliament, his colleagues 
would refuse to accept it, and thereby elicited much applause 
from both sides of the House; but here we have a Minister con- 
demned and punished although no proof of corruption is shown 
except the coincidence that he made the money and supported 
the Bill. Even if he took a favour from a contractor at the time 
the Government was considering the contract, we know nowadays 
a Minister may do that and remain as innocent as St. Sebastian. 
It is true that the harsh and unsympathetic Common Law of 
England has held in times past that no proof of corrupt motive 
is necessary if a secret favour actually passes between a contractor 
and an agent; but it would be a sad thing indeed if the tribunes 
of the people should be judged by anything so antiquated as the 
precedents of our Common Law.* It is true also, as has been 
pointed out by some harsh and censorious critics, that the Indian 
Penal Code takes no account of motive; but regards the giving 
of a favour, even a difference in the value of shares, to a Govern- 
ment official by an interested party as sufficient evidence of 
guilt on both sides. But a spirited Democracy will not look 


* These rules apply: (1) The Court will not enquire into the Donor’s motive for 
giving the bribe, nor allow evidence to be gone into as to the motive; (2) the Court 
will presume, in favour of the principal and as against the briber and the agent bribed, 
that the agent was influenced by the bribe and this presumption is irrebuttable (per 
Romer, L.J., Hovenden v. Milihof, 83 L. T. 43). 
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for iis principles from a bureaucratic Government like that of 
India. Again it is true that Francis Bacon, the Lord Chancellor 
of England and as some shrewdly suppose the writer of Shake- 
speare’s plays, was thrust out of office and inhumanly punished 
for taking gifts from parties who appeared before him, although 
he protested that he took the gifts through inadvertence or 
absence of mind and without any corrupt purpose. It has only 
to be replied that the age of Bacon was even more barbarous than 
the age of Aislabie. And more barbarous still was the age of 
Chief Justice Thorpe, who is commonly reported to have been 
hanged out of hand by King Edward III for accepting gifts from 
five interested parties to the total value of £100, although we may 
well believe that he also denied any corrupt motive. All lawyers 
of this present age, in which lawyers are supreme, must be 
inexpressibly shocked at the thought of such an outrage—and 
perhaps even more at the evidence the case affords of the smallness 
of the fees prevailing in those uncivilised times. We have pro- 
gressed since then. So far from hanging a Chief Justice for accept- 
ing a favour we regard the circumstance as a very good reason 
for making a Minister Chief Justice. 

The time, then, has come for Aislabie to be whitewashed. 
It seems to me that this much-abused Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did nothing for which nowadays he would not receive the condona- 
tion of a sympathetic House and the congratulations of a grateful 
party. It may be that he advanced a monopoly, but he believed 
it to be for the good of his country ; it may be that he received 
a favour from a contractor, but there is no preof which our 
House of Commons would accept that he had any corrupt motive 
in taking it. And if he put his money into South Sea stock it 
was as an investment and not as a speculation. Besides, and 
this should be final in his favour, he only did what he alleged 
his predecessors of the other party had done before him, so that 
his condemnation, accepted as it has been by Coxe, Mahon, 
Lecky, and the other historians of that age, must have been due 
to nothing but the interested malevolence of an envious Opposition, 
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NEW JOURNALISM AS THE PURVEYOR 
OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 


Ir is just a year since the long-promised tempest in the Balkans 
burst upon Europe. The tempest has now blown itself out, but 
has left in its track four devastated nations, and several up- 
rooted boundary marks. It is not the intention of this paper 
to recapitulate the history of strenuous battling and the more 
strenuous intriguing which has marked the past twelve months 
in South-East Europe. It is rather the purpose to point out 
certain facts and fallacies in the paths of diplomacy and war 
which have failed to arrest the attention of those publicists 
in this country whose business it is to instruct. In the 
matter of fundamental information the public has been badly 
served throughout the campaign. ‘The reason for this is simple. 
For the most part the great, London papers that in the past 
relied upon the intelligence of the best foreign correspondence 
that money could procure, have now budgeted for a less expen- 
sive service. Instead of furnishing their own independent channels 
of information, they have substituted a cheaper and less efficient 
arrangement. Their second-rate material has been instructed 
to fawn upon the Ioreign Office and its ramifications for such 
scraps of information as fall from this reputed rich man’s table. 
The newspapers which once set the standard for efficient and 
independent foreign services have been the worst offenders in 
this respect, and their vacillating policies and emasculated 
information during the Balkan struggle have been euphonious 
echoes of the fatuous efforts by a Foreign Office lacking the wit 
or strength to back its pretensions in the councils of Europe. 
The effacement of the war correspondent—a necessity which 
is obvious to all—has created a new method oi serving up informa- 
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tion from the front. Each pretentious journal now has its 
military expert, who in pompous and academic language expounds 
the brief ‘‘ official reports”? which emanate from the capitals 
of the belligerents. These discourses, excellent though they are 
as military essays, suffer from the blight that attacks all staff- 
trained minds. The essayists settle upon a certain line of thought, 
and, soldier-like, nothing, not even first-hand information, will 
shake them in their self-established conceits. This dogmatism 
is the curse of the modern military writer, just as it is the blight 
from which no General Staff would seem to escape. The military 
downfall of Bulgaria is a striking example of the development of 
this murrain. 

The outstanding lesson of the Balkan War is not that the 
philosophy of any one European General Staff is better than that 
of its neighbour ; is not that one particular make of ordnance is 
superior to that of a rival factory. The true lesson is that the 
human conception of the probabilities of war is as circumscribed 
and fallible as ever; so cramped and limited is the power of 
discernment amongst experts in war that unexpected success is 
burdened with as many dangers as unexpected failure. There 
is nothing new in this: it is a precept as old as the history of 
war. Yet none of the military experts who dealt with the Balkan 
War have made this clear to the reading public. 

When the military representatives of the Balkan Allies met 
to decide upon the course of their common action, their respect 
for the alleged prowess of their enemy was such that the very 
utmost they hoped to effect was a general occupation of the 
fringe of Ottoman Europe, and to maintain this invasion long 
enough to induce the Great Powers to coerce Turkey into a definite 
Macedonian policy controlled by European guarantee. If at the 
preliminary conferences any delegate had suggested that within 
one month of the outbreak of hostilities the military power of the 
Ottoman Empire would temporarily have been shattered and 
that the Allies would have been in occupation of Macedonia from 
the Rhodope to the sea, his counsels would have been received 
in derision. The utmost the military pundits could foresee was 
a sufficient show of combined force to demonstrate to Europe and 
the Porte alike that the Balkan States were in earnest. Thus it 
was that the Allies in their assurances to Europe maintained to 
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the last moment that the war was one of sentiment and not of 
greed and conquest ; and for like reason did the concert of Great 
Powers announce grandiloquently that whatever the issue of this 
naughty resort to arms there would be no change in the territorial 
status quo. 
With the clash of arms came a state of affairs that upset 
every calculation, military and diplomatic, throughout Europe. 
Montenegrin, Greek, Servian, and Bulgar in turn drove the 
Ottoman armies in precipitate retreat before them. Until the 
Bulgarians with vainglorious disregard of the first principles of war 
dashed their heads against the Tchataldja Lines there was not a 
solitary symptom of success in the Ottoman resistance. Nothing 
succeeds like success. In a pean of ecstasy European diplomacy 
and military opinion forgot their premonitions, and talked glibly, 
even enthusiastically, of the fruits of victory. Bulgaria was the 
infant prodigy of the crusade. Her military genius was im- 
mediately exploited, and the well-informed guardians of Foreign 
Affairs in the Rondon neweguiper offices warned their corre- 
spondents to stand fast in Pera to see the Ottoman driven out of 
Stamboul and across the Bosphorus. As has now, unfortunately, 
become the custom in like circumstances, all sense of decent 
proportion was lost by the publicists. One great paper employed 
an instructor officer from the Staff College to visit the battle- 
fields in Thrace. This officer, believing all that he was told by the 
Bulgarian officers who reconstructed the battles, gave to the public 
a panegyric of the Bulgarian General Staff, which, in the curious 
colour of its enthusiasm, was a dangerous document. ‘This is 
saying a great deal. We are not concerned here with the wrong 
apeients ‘that instruction founded upon faulty premises may 
ange in the British Sta re ‘ollege, but these articles, translated 
into all Bulgarian papers, were heralded as the unsolicited 
opinions of a foreign military authority of genius. The climax 
of all this encomiastie treatment of Bulgaria’s share in the can- 
paign led both Bulgarian diplomacy and the Bulgarian General 


Staff to believe that they could deal with their Allies as easily 
as they had, at the outset of the campaign, dealt math She Turks. 
Nothing of the seriousness of this, however, entered into the 
contemporary discussion of the cuimpaign in ihe ‘ie don Press. 


Even when in March last the eda came a second military 
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cropper before Tchataldja, the miasma, bred of the surrender of 
Adrianople, so perverted the diplomatic view that the purveyors 
of information in London again warned their representatives to 
await the Moslem cataclysm at Constantinople. 

There has never before been a period of international struggle 
in which the information given to the outside world has been as 
inaccurate and misleading as the many phases of this Balkan War. 
The whole system of information upon which the British Foreign 
Office annually spends vast sums, and upon which it is to be pre- 
sumed British diplomacy is to some extent moulded, has been 
proved to be not only inadequate but ridiculously inaccurate, 
and totally devoid of the most rudimentary elements of per- 
spicacity. The London journals which batten on just as much 
information as the Foreign Office agents choose to tell them, 
find themselves even more stultified than the department to 
which they now show no independence. For the rest, they 
had depended upon the acumen and ingenuity of their military 
experts, who, blundering in rhetorical splendour of phrase along 
their preconceived paths, brought the unconquerable Bulgarians, 
with their inimitable General Staff, to the right about turn in 
front of their despised Allies, Servia and Greece. After this 
point even the stupidity of journalistic foreign departments 
began to fathom the morass into which parsimony and military 
essayists had brought them. Luckily the general public was more 
interested in the Crystal Palace and Olympic Games Funds than 
the continued struggle in the Balkans, and when interest was 
refocused for a few short hours, the narrative of horrors effected 
by Christian upon Christian, with a king as the chief narrator, 
served the appetite of the moment. 

The great salient points of the campaign were in the first 
instance beyond the comprehension of those publicists who were 
supposed to deal with them, and in the second, when the academic 
premises were all disproved, were conveniently “‘ burked,” and 
the place they should have taken was filled with that horror- 
mongering that generally has replaced sound constructive 
journalism. To such a pass has profit-making and profit-taking 
brought the best among British journals. But to our subject. 
Pace the military experts writing for dollars in London, pace 
the advertising agents of the Creusot Ordnance Works and 
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of the Camberley Institution of Higher Military Philosophy, 
the Bulgarians at no point in their campaign warranted better 
fortune than was theirs in their struggle with their quondam 
Allies. Neither in the early days in Thrace nor in the conduct of 
their operations before Adrianople had they demonstrated any of 
the greater military qualities either of higher command or of 
intuitive sagacity that had been claimed for them. They had 
met with unprecedented success, and the generous manner in 
which they squandered this success is the surest commentary upon 
their military genius. The detail of their operations has now 
had time to come under reflective study by those qualified to 
assess results. We find that from the outset of the campaign 
the Bulgarian Staff exhausted their cavalry in a childlike en- 
deavour to mask their concentration in a country of which a 
third of the people were of the same nationality as their enemy: 
that because an army composed of reservists broke and fled before 
them at Kirk Kilisse, they threw themselves upon the regular 
soldiers at Adrianople and Tchataldja in much the same spirit of 
military abandon that we ourselves displayed during the first 
days before Paardeberg : how nearly Lule Burgas was something 
less than a drawn battle for Bulgaria can only be gauged by 
those who knew the chaotic state of the Ottoman rearward 
services. Of the two attempts to take the Tchataldja Lines 
mention has already been made. These two failures cost Bul- 
garia nearly 20,000 casualties, and in no wise enhanced the 
reputation of the General Staff. Of the story of the second 
Balkan War the writer has less detail at his command. But 
judging from the eulogies which were bestowed upon the Bul- 
garians by dogmatic, biased, and hoodwinked critics in the British 
Press, they should have risen superior to the opposition they 
encountered. Instead of this they were driven irom pillar to 
post with the same ease, and for much the same reason, as the 
Turks had been harried out of Thrace and Macedonia. 

Bulgaria merits our sympathy insomuch that she believed 
all the flapdoodle that was written about her military prowess. 
Otherwise she has achieved in this war little more than she 
deserved. Her attitude to her allies was overbearing and arbi- 
trary from the very outset of the campaign, and there is no shadow 
of doubt that she forced hostilities upon the Servians in a manner 
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that is reprehensible, no matter from what standpoint it be 
judged. It is not necessary to flog this horse, since she has lost 
practically everything that she had gained by the first campaign. 
To lose irretrievably Kavalla and Adrianople in one week is a 
purgative that should cool the blood even of a Dr. Daneff. 

That this downfall of military Bulgaria was such a surprise 
and shock is proof of the writer’s contention that owing to the 
new forces impelling British journalism the latter’s service of 
foreign news has fallen upon evil days. This deterioration may 
or may not be what the public tastedemands. The adage concern- 
ing communities and governments may be applicable to the 
relationship between the reading public and the newsvendors. 
It may be that a community secures no better news services than 
it deserves. There is, however, in the mind of the writer, a 
sneaking belief that the public taste is not so much consulted as 
the newsmongers’ pocket. Be this as it may, there has never 
before been a period of international upheaval in which the in- 
formation that the public has been given to swallow has been so 
inconsistent with the facts as have been these twelve blood- 
stained months in the Balkans. Even when the truth has been 
served, it usually has been rejected by the newsmongers as un- 
palatable with the theoretical fiction already disseminated. 
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VOLCANO-HUNTING IN JAPAN 


No sport is the worse for a spice of danger. Mountaineering 
pure and simple, forms no exception to the rule. Who will deny 
that the satisfaction felt at conquest of a difficult peak is largely 
due to the consciousness that a certain risk has been successfully 
faced 2? So with the volcano. To the exhilaration which is the 
special reward of the climber it adds the excitement drawn from 
an immeasurable, but no less present, risk. It may demand less 
endurance, less agility, than your craggy and precipitous peak; 
but it involves a peril against which no amount of mountaineering 
skill avails. Much, of course, depends upon the configuration 
of the cone and upon one’s knowledge of its behaviour. Vol- 
canoes have moods and tenses. By careful study of these it is 
sometimes possible to decide whether or not a crater may be 
approached with safety. But observations of this kind make, 
at best, a slender reed to lean upon. Many of the most violent 
eruptions on record were preceded by no warning whatever— 
and eruptions of the precipitate sort are common among the 
volcanic mountains of Japan. 

Risk, rare scenery, and hot springs are the concomitants of 
voleano-hunting in Japan. Ancient or modern, active or ex- 
tinct, the monuments of terrestrial force may here be relied upon 
to furnish weird and impressive scenes. The Globetrotter rabidus 
has taught us to think of Japan as a land “ where it is always 
afternoon; ”’ where dainty and seductive geisha beguile for the 
opposite sex the tedium of daily existence. But those who have 
travelled farther afield have found a different Japan. They 
have found a wild hinterland where contorted primeval rocks 
rise side by side with lofty “‘ mountains of accumulation ; ” where 
silent, time-worn formations join company with modern, vio- 
lently active cones. Remarkable effects ensue from the juxta- 
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position of these contrasted types. On the one hand the shapely 
curves of the young volcano; on the other, the serrated lines of 
the splintered “composite” cone. Both, as often as not, are 
gloriously wooded—the work of the moist and genial air; while, 
over all, the rugged schistose or granitic peak adds its quota of 
sublimity. 

Most precious of the products of terrestrial energy—in eyes 

Japanese, at least—is the mineral spa. Hot springs do indeed 
occur in regions built up of ancient crystallme rocks; but they 
are more often the legacy of the crater that is dead and gone. 
Ninety pcr cent. of the onsens, or spas, are to be found in the 
voleanic districts. Strange to say, the most active cones are 
not thus distinguished. Even the colossal Fujiyama, which the 
eeologist hesitates to call extinct, has no hot springs about its 
ample base; while the adjacent Hakoné and Izu districts, where 
voleanic action is but a memory, abound in mineral spas. 
Now in Japan the hot-spring resorts are the holiday resorts. 
When the dog-days descend upon the people of Wcstern lands, 
there is arush for the seaside. Your Japane e tripper, however, 
mounts to some high-perched spa where it is cool, where mos- 
quitoes cease from troubling, and where, at any hour of the day 
or night, he may soak to his heart’s content in “ mountain 
water’ which, like the Messianic milk and honey, is “ without 
money and without price.” 

Thus the quest of the voleano in Japan should satisfy the 
traveller who, after the manner of the Athenian philosophers, 
is in search of ‘some new thing.” Providing, at the least, a 
modicum of adventure, it will introduce to romantic and awe- 
some scenes. As it necessitates complete departure from the 
beaten tracks, it will give opportunities of studying that some- 
what clusive entity, “the real Japan.’ In Japanese eyes, 
volcanoes are sacred. In the temples at their bases the stranger 
will see the Japanese at prayer; in the spas he will see them 
at play. Of all the phases of their national life—excepting 
always that of the Japanese at war—these are the ones in which 
the “little people” of the Far East show to the best advantage. 

One has not to scarch for voleanoes in Japan: there is an 
embarras de richesse. The records of the Tokyo Seismological 
Observatory show 165 “ independent ”’ volcanoes, as distinguished 
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from the secondary or parasitic. Over and above these are 
innumerable necks, stumps and “basal wrecks.” Of the “ in. 
dependent” cones, some forty or fifty are still active at their 
summit, or principal, craters. To be more precise is not 
possible. Dead craters have a fashion of coming to life again, 
unaccountably and at short notice; and, in many cases, it is 
difficult to decide whether a volcano should be classed as active, 
or merely as a solfatara. 

Among these multitudinous plutonic upheavals of all ages 
and dimensions—from the 12,000-ft. Fuji to the neck which 
scarcely merits description as a hill—ample scope exists for 
variety of form and action. The outside world knows but one 
Fujiyama; the Japanese know many. By them Fuji is re- 
cognised as the type of the young, normal and unmarred volcano. 
While none attain the dimensions of the great cone of Suruga, 
several show the same perfection of form. But the. irregular 
and the abnormal are also largely represented, while the styles 
of action vary from the incessant but quiet “ breathing” of one 
volcano to the cataclysmic outburst of another which, with 
sudden and terrific violence, blows a vast hole in its side and 
then, as suddenly, relapses into ominous silence. 

My first sight of an active volcano was impressive enough. 
It was from the deck of an ‘‘ Empress” liner approaching Tokyo 
Bay. In the far west, silhouetted against a sky aglow with the 
setting sun, the majestic form of Fuji rose high into purple space; 
but the nearer mass of Oshima, built up from the ocean bed, 
seemed to demand attention. The rugged crest in which the 
gently sloping sides of the island terminated, some 2000 feet 
above the sea, clearly betokened a crater of considerable size— 
it is, as a matter of fact, two miles in diameter; and over it 
hung a canopy of vaporous forms—the only clouds in the sky, 
if clouds they could be called—glowing red on the under side 
with the reflection of the crater’s heat. Turning to a fellow 
passenger who, having often made the journey, was full of lore 
concerning it, I asked if the volcano had ever been ascended. 
“T did once hear of a German professor who went up as far as 
the crater,” he vouchsafed, in a tone which suggested that only 
a German professor would be guilty of such foolhardiness. 
“Well,” said I, “what account did he have to give of 
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it?” ‘Oh,’ replied the old timer, “he was never heard of 
again . 

This ought to have nipped in the bud any incipient passion 
for voleano-climbing on my part; but, as a matter of fact, it 
produced the opposite effect. I resolved forthwith to emulate 
the German professor ! 

To begin with, I made the acquaintance of the mighty Asama. 
People have been known to say, on vision of the great volcano 
of Central Japan, that they never want to see another. Wherein 
they do err; for Asama is at once the least picturesque and the 
most terrible of Japanese volcanoes. It is not possible to be 
intimate with Asama. One cannot walk into its crater, or descend 
therein at the end of a long rope. Curiously enough, the deity 
from whom the volcano receives its name is fabled to have been 
born irom a cave at the foot of Fuji. Now Fuji is worshipped 
and loved; but Asama’s is the homage of fear. Everybody— 
including the “Earthquake Investigation Committee” of the 
Imperial Observatory—is expecting a great eruption from its 
crater; and the inhabitants of the villages in the neighbourhood 
have been officially warned. I say “ great” eruption advisedly, 
for there are eruptions of sorts all the time—from the daily, 
almost hourly, “ puff” to the violent detonation deep down in 
the crater like the report of a titanic gun, which rattles the shoja 
and sends people running out of their houses at Tokyo, ninety 
miles away. When one speaks of a “ great” eruption of Asama, 
one has in mind something like that of 1783. On that occasion, 
besides firmg forests, damming streams and wiping out villages 
with its rain of red-hot ashes, the volcano discharged a colossal 
lava-stream for fifteen miles down its northern face—the finishing 
touch to an orgy of destruction. 

On the occasion of my ascent the volcano merely favoured me 
with a ‘‘ puff’ Being determined to see as much of the crater 
as possible, after a midnight ascent by the light of chochin (paper 
lanterns), I prostrated myself upon a narrow dyke projecting 
into the abyss. This necessitated gomg down the steep ash- 
bank which forms the inner rim of the crater—a_ proceeding 
which, in the absence of the solid rock of the dyke, would have 
been madness. As it was, my Japanese guide—judging by his 
yells of ‘“‘ Abunai!’’ (dangerous)—became much concerned for 
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my safety, vhile some ladies who were of the party hurried 
from the summit that they might not witness my horrible fate. 
From the sheer edces of the ash-bank, elsewhere loose and 
rotten, the crater walls sank precipitously, a depth of 600 feet, 
to a circular, broken but generally level floor, about a quarter 
of a mile wide, and sprinkled with steaming pools. Suddenly a 
loud whirring noise made itself heard above the crater’s per- 
petual din, and from a vent near the junction of the floor and 
wall, a torrent of black smoke shot forth in a series of rapid 
explosions. Expanding as it rose, it issued from the summit 
in the familiar “ cauliflower” masses, a pillar of ash-laden steam 
2000 fect in height. 

Less fortunate were the visitors and missionaries who reached 
the summit at sunrise on August 15,1911. Just as the leading 
members of the party were about to peer into the crater, the 
volcano gave vent to one of its more violent explosions. Without 
the slightest warning, to the accompaniment of a deafening roar, 
tons of rocks and stones—lava fragments of varying size—were 
hurled into the air. Every one turned and fled for his life 
down the mountain, but not before two of the party had been 
killed and several injured. One of the victims was a Japanese 
policeman who had been sent up the mountain to discover what- 
ever traces remained of a student who was believed to have 
flung himself into the crater some days before ! 

Asama is much visited because easy of access—the western 
railway skirts the base of the mountain. Not so Oshima, the 
island-volcano off the entrance to Tokyo Bay. Twenty miles of 
stormy sea lie between the island and the nearest pomt of the 
Izu peninsula. As steamers are scarce, and irregular in their 
times, the crossing has usually to be done in an open boat of the 
sampan type, with the off chance that a spell of bad weather may 
cause one’s sojourn to be inconveniently prolonged. In very 
favourable circumstances I have accomplished the voyage to the 
island, the ascent of the volcano, and the return to the mainland 
in one day; but this involved a start at 4 a.m., and a moon- 
light journey home. 

The broken top of the island, as seen from a passing ship, 
consists of an ancient Somna or “ring” which, wooded on the 


outer slope, faces en inner active cone in more or less perpen- 
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dicular cliffs. This mner cone rises about 500 feet in the midst 
of an almost level floor of lava, thinly spread with sand and 
scorie. It holds a huge crater, nearly as deep, with a well- 
marked central vent, 80-100 feet wide, within which the lava- 
column rises and falls much as the mercury does in the tube of 
a barometer. Through this fearsome aperture the volcano 
“breathes”? with incessant gusts of steam, discharged with a 
dull roaring sound. 

Such is the voleano’s normal state; but in 1877 and in 1912 
violent eruptions occurred. On the former occasion the activity 
was confined to the inner crater, in the floor of which a small 
new cone was built up, but subsequently destroyed. Last year, 
however, the whole upper part of the main cone appeared, from 
the sea, to be at red heat; the accompanying earthquakes and 
subterranean noises grew in intensity, and streams of lava 
threatened to descend the outer cone through gaps in the ring. 
Altogether the portents were so terrifying that the habitants 
of the villages on the coast took to their boats and fled to the 
mainland, a thing they had never before been known to do. 

Call nothing magnificent,” say the Japanese, “ till you have 
seen Nikko.” The proverb owes its point to the fact that the 
scenery of this district is on a much larger scale than that of the 
San-kei, or three great landscapes which have come to be re- 
garded by the Japanese as typical of their country. The scenes 
in question are of the dainty, picturesque order; quaint—almost 
bizarre—in their composition; and they are all situated in the 
lowlands of the coast. The Nikko mountains, on the other 
hand, rise to over 8000 feet. They are old volcanoes which have 
had their day, and, thanks to a rainfall of 100 inches per annum, 
have clothed themselves, even to their now craterless summits, 
with amazing verdure. A river of exceptional beauty traverses 
the district; there are numerous lakes—owing their existence 
to voleanic agencies—and countless waterfalls. One of these 
—where the Daiyagawa, issuing from Lake Chuzenji, plunges 
into an extinct crater 250 feet deep—has supplied the motif for 


innumerable works of art. Grander landscapes than those of 
Nikko distinguish the Alps of Hida and certain parts of Yezo, 
but nowhere else in Japan can there be found so happy a com- 


bination of the beautiful and the sublime. 
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On the threshold of this “land oi the Sun’s Brightness,” as 
the Buddhist saint Kobo Daishi called it a thousand years ago, 
groves of giant cryptomerias form an appropriate setting for 
the splendid tombs of the Shogun Iyeyasu and his only less 
illustrious grandson. But the thousands of white-robed pilgrims 
who annually visit this romantic region come rather to climb the 
sacred Nantaisan or enjoy the sulphur springs of Yumoto. They 
carry rosaries, these men, and observe the ritual of the Six Senses; 
but they are really picked members of rural travel clubs, who, 
by paying a small monthly subscription into a common fund, 
are enabled to go far afield and see the sights of the country. 
Mountain-climbing bulks largely in the itinerary; and, as most 
mountains—especially of the volcanic order—are sacred, the tour 
resolves itself into a pilgrimage. Religion apart, the system 
possesses a high educational and social value. The Japanese 
have a proverb, “ The frog in the well knows nothing of the great 
world outside,” and they act upon it. The rustic who has 
never left his native place is unknown in Japan. 

The veneration which Japanese volcanoes receive has its 
origin in the belief that their phenomena are manifestations of 
divine displeasure. Temples have been built at the bases of the 
most active cones; higher up, tora (Shinto gateways) mark the 
point beyond which, till quite recent times, women were not 
allowed to pass; and priests have frequently been instructed 
by Imperial decree to propitiate “the god of the mountain” 
by their prayers. Most sacred of all Japanese mountains, of 
course, is Fujiyama. Next in order come Ontake, a grand 
voleanic ridge, 10,000 feet high, with eight craters along its crest; 
Takachiho, famous as bearing on its summit the Spear of the 
Sun-Goddess’s grandson, Ninigi—there left when he descended 
from heaven to establish “‘ for ages eternal” the Japanese Im- 
perial line; Daisen, in Western Japan; Nantaisan, in Nikko, 
and Oyama, in the east. All of these are volcanoes, except the 
last mentioned; all are extinct as to their summits, except 
Takachiho, which has a large and violently active crater; and 
all are the object, as well as the scene, of reverent worship from 


thousands of pilgrims annually. 
On the voleanoes wliich have associated themselves with the 


“ granite giants” of the Central Highlands some difficult climbing 
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is to be found. Ten thousand feet is the average height of these 
peaks. Chains are hung in the steepest parts of Ontake to 
assist the pilgrims, and similar aids have been improvised on 
Myogisan, a skeleton volcano whose rocky ribs—the tops of 
radiating dykes—afford rock-work which will bear comparison 
with that on the Great Gable. But with Yakegatake, in the 
Hida Alps, no such measures are possible. This ‘“ Burning 
Mountain,’ as the name signifies, is one of the most ancient 
of Japanese volcanoes, reborn to vigorous life in 1908. An 
immense discharge of ash and water-vapour marked its resur- 
rection. The latter, on condensing, formed with the ash a kind 
of cement, which thickly covers the cone for a thousand feet 
down from the summit. Withal, the upper part is so steep, that 
its ascent can only be accomplished on all fours—one must crawl 
to conquer. Fortunately the surface is gritty, like that of rough 
concrete, and is broken, here and there, by little gullies which 
descending streams have made. Otherwise, ascent would be 
impossible. 

Northwards from Nikko, Nasuyama has baths which date 
from the seventh century. Spas dot the mountainside up to 
5000 feet and, even at that altitude, are thronged in summer. 
At about the same height, the Yamanaka Onsen, on Bandaisan, 
was destroyed in the cataclysm of 1888. The story goes that, 
of the two rooms composing the hut—which happened to lie 
athwart the line of fracture—one was carried away by the force 
of the explosion, while the other was left. And, mirabile dictu, the 
people in it escaped! How this romantic version got abroad 
it is hard to say; for there can be no doubt that every soul in 
the hut—and there were forty of them—suffered instant death, 
anticipating only by a few seconds the four hundred inmates of 
the villages in the valley below.. The “ wind” of the explosion 
was sufficient to uproot ancient pine-trees not directly in the 
line of fire, and fling them hundreds of yards. What chance was 
there for a ramshackle shanty on the brink of the abyss? But 
the most astonishing thing of all is that the hut has been rebuilt 
on the same spot, and is tenanted once more—a circumstance 
duly appreciated by my Japanese guide and myself when, after 
a long day’s climbing, we found ourselves benighted on the 
mountain, with deep suow on the side of the descent. 
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He who wants to see a sight of truly appalling grandeur will 
oS co) 
scale the highest of the peaks surrounding the ancient crater, 


whose desolated floor, once wooded, lies a thousand feet below, 
He will see that a fourth part of the great rampart has been 
knocked away as by a mighty side-long blow, tearmg open the 


mountain as it fell, Krom that fearsome breach stupendous 
red clifis run in parellel rows, facmg each other across a scene 
of unparalleled destruction. For six miles in a straight line the 
torrent of debris rushed till deflected by the hills opposite. By 
that time it had dammed a river, buried four villages and brought 
into existence three considerable lakes. 

The North Hondo “line of weakness” is continued, across the 
Tsugaru Strait, into south-western Yezo, passing on the way 
the “telescope mountain”? Ganjusan, with its three concentric 
crater-rings. In the northern island some remarkable formations 
distinguish the coasts of Uchi-ura (Volcano Bay)—including 
those resulting from two of the most recent eruptions, Usudake 
(1910) and Tarumai (1908). Both of these rise within easy 
reach of Muroran, which is reached by steamer in twelve hours 
from Aomori, the terminus of the northern railway. 

The moment one leaves Muroran, one is “in the wilds.” Soa 
young Englishman and myself found, on landing at Mombetsu, 
a little port ten miles up the bay, after an hour’s journey in a 
coasting steamer. The “vehicle” offered us was a basha of the 
original type. That is to say, it was a box four feet by three feet, 
and a foot or so deep, placed between two wheels with no sus- 
picion of springs, and drawn by a spirited, half-trained “ Hokkaido 
pony.” Straw matting was spread on the bottom of the chariot, 
and a paraffin-oil case thrown in by way of a seat, if required. 
In this instrument of torture we were conveyed, over an atrocious 
road, for seven miles to a village near the foot of the mountain. 
Here, indeed, the landscape looked peaceful enough; but we 
were soon to view a different scene. On surmounting a low 
rid 


ge which rose behind the village, we found, outspread before 
us, a large, roughly circular lake. At any other time we should 
have been impressed by its peaceiul beauty, to which well-wooded 
shores and a number of green pyramidal islands effectively con- 
tributed. But we had eyes only for the southern shore. On 
the flank of the mountain parallel with it, and not more than a 
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hundred feet above the lake, a series of five large and many smal 

cones had been thrown up, from which a torrent of ash-laden 
smoke poured to leeward over its surface. For miles along the 
lake-side, and far up the mountain, stood multitudes of pines 
reduced to skeletons, and thickly coated with grey volcanic ash. 
On the ground, heavy rains had made the ash into a yieldmg 
paste, 2 foot deep. Through this, in the ghostly shade of the 
blasted forest, we painfully ploughed our way to the lip of the 
nearest crater and peered into the inferno. From the dark throat 
of the volcano showers of dust, lapilli and occasional large masses 
of lava were shot with a mighty roaring into the air. Two 
thousand feet above us, the pinnacled summit of the mountain 
overhung the main crater, half a mile wide; but that was silent. 
All the din, the fury, the destruction came from these parasitic 
craters in the grey, blasted forest. 

“You have left the good wine to the last.” So at least 
declared my companion, when soaking in the soothing waters of 
Noboribetsu, after a glorious climb up Tarumai, our sixth ascent. 
At mid-day we had stood on the summit of that ancient cone, 
gasping but delighted. From the rim of the outer crater we had 
looked on that most magnificent of crater-lakes, Shikotsu, 2000 
feet below; while beside us towered the monument which 
Tarumai had raised to commemorate its great outburst m 1909. 
A pile of black bristling lava had been thrust upwards from its 
inner crater, like paint from a collapsible tube. There it remained 
(as it will for all time), 300 feet high and nearly a quarter of a 
mile in width, still steaming from a hundred rifts and crannies. 
And in vision of that old voleano’s handiwork—so easily, so 
swiftly and withal so terribly reared, the consciousness of human 
littleness came home to us, and the Psalmist’s pregnant query— 
What is man, that thou art mindfi:] of him ? 

K. Bruce Mirrorp. 
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In this country we have only three well-known shrews, the common 
shrew (Sorex vulgaris or araneus), the pigmy or lesser shrew 
(S. pygmeus or minutus), and the water shrew (Crossopus fodiens) ; 
but a fourth species, under the name S. granti, has lately been 
described by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant from Islay, in the Inner Hebrides, 
and races not sufficiently distinct to receive specific names have 
been found on the other islands. This is an illustration of our 
scanty fauna, for other countries have many more, and the family, 
Soricide, is widely distributed, and numbers—roughly—about 
seventy species. 

To most people the common shrewis known from the numbers 
found lying dead on roads and paths in the autumn, and by the 
shrill’and persistent squeaking it gives vent to as it runs to and 
fro along its twisting paths through the grass and the hedge 
bottoms; but here popular knowledge ceases, and what people 
do not know they generally supply from their imaginations, so 
the tales concerning this little animal are many and weird, though 
the spread of education has shown the rising generation the 
foolishness of the most extraordinary. They no longer, as related 
by Gilbert White, believe that if a shrew runs over a cow or horse 
it will afflict the animal with “ pains and anguish,” only to be 
relieved by stroking the part with a bough from a ‘“‘shrew-ash,” 2. 
a tree in which a hole had been bored, a shrew inserted alive, 
plugged up with suitable incantations, and left to die; but they 
still regard it as mysterious (as in some respects it is even to the 
scientists) and somewhat uncanny. Even the schoolboy, who 
so often keeps pet mice and birds, has nothing to tell about the 
common shrew, unless it be that when he caught one and shut it up 
in a cage with cheese and bread to eat, such as would have pleased 
his other mice, it did not touch the food and died in a few hours. 
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The fact of the matter is that all the shrews are difficult to 
keep in captivity, especially the common one, and as they are 
strictly insectivorous in their diet they have to be plentifully 
supplied with worms, grubs, and insects, and in no small quan- 
tities too, for, considering their size, they have enormous 
appetites. 

Given suitable food and surroundings, the common shrew can 
be kept in a cage, and then becomes very tame and cheeky. I 
had one for some time. It was caught in the garden by a man 
who was mowing some rather long grass and saw the little thing 
slipping away like a shadowthrough the grass stems; he pounced 


in his hand to know 


on it, and came running to the house with if 
ii | wanted “‘ a mouse”’ for photographing. At that time I was 
making a set of photographs of mice, and had a scale of rewards 
for the different kinds. I was afraid that the shrew would be 
hurt, pinched in its captor’s clumsy grasp, but I put it into a 
glass-sided fern-case, where lived a number of frogs, a blindworm, 
and two or three different kinds of toads. The litle creature, 
which was an immature one in light-coloured summer coat, raced 
round to explore its new quarters; it smelt here and there, its 
little snout quivering all the time, then it dived under the moss, 
whence it brought out a worm that had been intended for a frog 
and ate it, next it went back under the moss and discovered the 
hiding-place of a ‘‘ mud” frog. I do not know what it did to the 
unfortunate creature, but next moment a piercing scream of 
anguish filled the room, and in a minute the moss heaved and 
the frog came out. It sat and looked around, but when the 
shrew came near, it blew its sides out until it was like a balloon, 
and as soon as the shrew came closer, and without waiting 
for the little animal to touch it, it again uttered its heart- 
rending cry, which lasted until its extended sides had fallen in 
and all the air had been expelled. The frog was in such a state 
of mortal terror—I never knew before that frogs had enough 
brains to be afraid of anything—that I picked it up and put it 
into another case. 

“The Mighty Atom,” asthe shrew was called, soon made 
itself at home. It made a warm nest of oak-leaves and grass 
under a fern, where it took short “‘ snatches ” of sleep in intervals 
of worm-hunting. One day my brother gave it thirty big earth- 
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worms, which it dragged off one after the other, and we con- 
cluded it had eaten the lot; but for once we had over-estimated 
even the “ Atom’s” appetite! Next day there was a horrible 
smell in the cage, and on investigating the matter I found the 
greater part of the worms hidden under the moss. Some were 
alive, but the majority were dead—and smelling! All had had 
their heads and tails bitten off. 

It was most amusing to watch the manner in which the little 
shrew dealt with a big worm. He knew in a second when one 
was dropped in, and quickly located it (by scent I think), rushed 
upon it, gave ita bite at the head end, jumped out of the way of 
its squirmings, rushed off, rubbed himself on the moss to get 

ree of the slime, hurried back, bit 1é again, ran off to clean him- 
self, and then back again. When he had punished it well at the 
head end he would attack the other extremity, and when at last 
it was fairly quiet he would begin to eat it. When he had only 
one worm and was hungry he was not long in finishing it, but 
when there was the choice of se several } 1c only ate the fore portion 
and left the hind. He preferred, if he could, to drag the worms 
under the moss. I thought it was becatise they were easier to 
manage underground and not so apt to dirty him. 

The little creature was very particular over his toilet, and 
would lick his fur after the manner of a cat or dog, but he did net 


sit up on his hind legs and wash his face as do the true mice. 
It should not be eas ten that these animals, though generally 


spoken of as shrew mice, are incorrectly designated, as they have 
no connection with the rodents whatever. 

To go back to the food of the “ Atom,” he soon learnt to 
come when called, for from the very first he had been quite 
without fear; so as soon as he discovered that a hand put into 
the cage meant food, he would rush from his nest and take the 
worm and drag it away. Sometimes I did not let him have it 
at once; then he would hold on to the end and tug with all his 
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would climb up our fingers and try to get up our sleeves. Also, 
if annoyed at the absence of food, he would bite and worry our 
fingers like a savage little fury. Of course his teeth were too 
small to do any harm, but it was astonishing how he could pinch, 
and if he did no harm it was not from want of the will to do it! 

The frogs, toads, and the blindworm had a most unhappy 
time, until I took pity on them, and moved them to fresh quarters. 
If he did not actually bite them he never let them rest, and was 
continually bringing them out of their sleeping-places by burrowing 
under them and heaving them up. The blindworm, too, was 
always being “‘ moved on” by him, so at length I took them all 
away, and for a time the “ Atom” had his cage to himself. One 
day I caught another shrew, and being short of a case to put it 
in, I dropped it into his. In great excitement the ‘ Atom” 
rushed out, and followed the stranger round the cage and then 
under the moss. The newcomer was an adult in dark-coloured 
fur, and when I heard persistent squeaking from under the moss 
I was rather afraid lest the “ Atom” might be getting into 
trouble. At intervals for the rest of the day they squeaked, that 
same shrill sound one so often hears in the meadows, but I thought 
they would settledownintime. Next morning all was peace ; the 
little shrew came out of his nest to get a worm, but the new- 
comer was not to be seen. When it had remained invisible all 
day I became suspicious that all was not well. The day after 
I searched for it, but it was not to be found. I am sure that it 
could not have got out, and in the light of after experience I 
have no doubt that the “‘ Atom” had eaten it! It is possible 
that the poor little animal died of fright and excitement (as a 
rule, amid ordinary cage surroundings, a shrew only lives for a 
few hours in captivity), but, remembering the continuous squeak- 
ing I heard, I strongly suspect that there was a fight and the 
victor made a meal off the vanquished ! 

For its size the common shrew is the most pugnacious creature 
in existence, and also one of the most voracious, not even taking 
second place to the mole, which is generally supposed for its size 

to be far and away fiercer than a lion, with an appetite which 
nothing will satisfy. 

As the “ Atom” appeared to be very well and happy in 
captivity I hoped to keep him through the winter and following 
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summer, in which I might have got some evidence to show whether 
the theory (expounded by Mr. L. E. Adams in Wild Life) that 
shrews are annuals is true or not. 

According to his idea the shrews born in the course of a summer 
live through the winter, reproduce their kind in the spring and 
summer, and die in the following autumn, hence the number of 
dead ones found lying about at that time of year. The circum- 
stantial evidence in favour of this theory is fairly strong, but 
proof could only be obtained by keeping a number of individuals 
in captivity. I thought the“ Atom” might afford some evidence, 
but one day when rearranging his ferns I put in a plant that was 
too big, and never noticed that by climbing one of its fronds he 
could spring out. An hour or two later he was gone, and I failed 
to recapture him, though I set traps baited with worms, usually 
an unfailing attraction for a shrew. Poor little “ Atom”! I hope 
he got safely to the outside world and did not meet the cat by 
the way. But I think if this had happened his dead body would 
have been found. Cats do not eat shrews, apparently from 
these creatures having either an objectionable smell or taste. 

The water shrew and the lesser shrew are also found lying 
dead in the autumn, so probably the theory, if correct, applies 
to them too. All three species share another mystery in common: 
the males have on their sides, a little way behind the shoulders, 
glands, the function of which is not accurately known, though 
generally supposed to be for the purpose of secreting scent. 
That shrews have a peculiar and somewhat unpleasant smell is 
undoubted, but whether this is confined to the adult males is 
another question. I have noticed it in a greater or less degree 
in all specimens of the common or water shrews that I have kept 
in captivity, but strongest and most objectionable in the latter. 
The smell of my water shrews was so strong that I could not keep 
them in the house! 

There are three ways of accounting for the “ scent,” granting 
for the minute that it is derived from the glands—a point I am 


doubtful of: first to deter enemies from eating the animal, secondly 
to attract the females to the males, thirdly to attract foes to the 
males in preference to the females, the preservation of the latter 
being of course the more important for the welfare of the species. 
Now as to the first idea, shrews are certainly seldom eaten by 
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cats, dogs, and foxes. The second theory may well be true, if, 
indeed, itis a fact that the males do smell more than the females ; 
but to my degenerate human nose both sexes appear to smell 
equally strongly, which objection applies with the same force 
to the last idea ; in short, it cannot be said that the use of these 
glands has been satisfactorily demonstrated, and the most that 
can be said is that the shrews are yet creatures of mystery. 

Indeed, in many respects the shrews are less understood than 
any of our other animals; for instance, their breeding habits are 
not so well known as those of most other common creatures. 
The females are said to rear several litters in course of the summer, 
but here again the evidence is scanty, though undoubtedly the 
mother has more than one family in the season. Such nests of 
the common shrew as I have found have been woven of coarse 
grass and a few leaves and hidden among the stems of long grass 
which usually grows in the damp places beloved by the shrews, 
spots where their “ runs” may be found going in all directions. 
One nest that I discovered was under an old rotten elm-stump 
which had fallen on to some marshy ground. This was made 
entirely of grass-blades and contained five young ones. 

It is said that the common shrew hibernates during severe 
weather, and that its sleep is profound ; but of this habit I cannot 
speak from personal experience, though, looking at the nature of 
its food, it is extremely probable that it does pass the cold weather 
in a state of unconsciousness. It has also been stated on good 
authority that it is strictly nocturnal. Certainly most small 
mammals are more active by night than day, but in the case of 
the shrew I doubt it. I have stood in a wood at midday and 
watched half a dozen common shrews running to and fro in search 
of food. Hither and thither they ran, backwards and forwards 
among the undergrowth, and whenever one approached the other 
their shrill bat-like squeaking was heard. That one sees little 
of the shrew in the daytime is due to its small size and retiring 
habits, which cause it to be passed over; but I believe it to be as 
active in the light as the dark—for one reason, the digestion is so 
rapid that it could not remain twelve hours without food. 

The shrew lately discovered on Islay * is closely allied to the 
common shrew, but outwardly resembles the water shrew, being 


* Mr. Ogilvie-Grant on “ Mouse-hunting in the Hebrides ” in Country Life. 
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black and white in colour, and it is also peculiar from the absence 
of a tooth. Intermediate varieties were found on other islands, 
and from the distribution of these and other island races of small 
mammals Major Barrett-Hamilton thinks that Islay and perhaps 
Jura were separated from the ancient land mass of Scotland at 
an earlier period than the other islands; but I venture to say that, 
though the facts are highly suggestive, it would be better not to 
place too much reliance on such evidence m view of the rapid 
variation some creatures are liable to when isolated under favour. 
able conditions.* It would be very interesting to know whether 
this shrew would interbreed with the mainland shrew; but it 
would be a difficult task to carry out the experiment. 

The lesser shrew is plentiful throughout the Hebrides, where 
it more or less replaces the common one, but in the rest of the 
country it is not so often met with. In appearance it isa miniature 
edition of its larger relative. 

In many respects the water shrew bears considerable re- 
semblance to the common shrew—it has the same sensitive pig- 
like snout, the same quick movements; but it is larger, its colour 
is black and white instead of grey and brown, and it is a bigger, 
stouter animal, not so elegant in shape as its smaller relative; 
indeed, the difference is sufficient for scientists to have placed 
it in a separate genus. 

Though the general colouring of the water shrew is black and 
white, individuals vary to a considerable extent. The gradations 
between a rusty-black animal with a rusty-white “ waistcoat,” 
and one in which the black and white is clean and pure and its 
ears are tipped with white, are infinite. The latter type has its 
colours very sharply defined, but those of the former gradate 
into one another. These differences in markings do not seem 
to be owing to local races, as I have had specimens trapped on 
the same spot which were of the most diverse types, nor can it 
be ascribed to sex or age, though the handsomest individuals I 
have seen were adults. 


* Take as an example the case of Mus ratlus—the “ black’? rat—and its varieties. 


The buff type with white under-parts has received a specific name, but it is now proved 


that it will arise spontaneously in widely separated areas (I have bred it in captivity 
from black parents), though when isolated it breeds true and has all the characteristics 
of what we call a species. 
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This shrew, as its name implies, haunts the banks of streams, 
and is not really uncommon, but owing to its shy and retiring 
habits is seldom seen. There may be many colonies in the banks 
of a stream, and yet their existence will be quite unsuspected. 
When one does catch a glimpse of a water shrew it is a most 
fascinating little animal. It comes out of its hole and runs to 
and fro at the margin of the water, picking its way delicately, 
then it pauses to snuff the air—the “ newspaper ”’ of all creatures 
save man—then it will swim across the stream, floating very 
high in the water as it paddles away (when swimming on the surface 
its body is only submerged to the point where the white fur joins 
the black), but should anything startle it down it dives and 
vanishes in the depths of the water, looking like a silver streak 
ere it disappears from sight, for the bubbles of air entangled in 
its black coat reflect the light, as is the case with many other 
aquatic creatures. Dr. Francis Ward has lately shown by 
means of his wonderful photographs that the silvery appearance 
of many creatures under water is of great consequence to them, 
as it forms a mirror in which are reflected the surroundings, so 
that they are practically invisible to the other inhabitants of the 
watery world; butas far asIam aware neither Dr. Ward nor any 
other observer has remarked on the fact that the majority of 
aquatic creatures, especially mammals, are black or a dark greyish 
brown that appears black when in contact with water. A dark 
background is no doubt necessary for the bubbles to do their duty 
as a reflector, and to a small animal like a water shrew the pro- 
tection must be very necessary, for even in brooks where there 
are no pike there are often elderly trout of depraved tastes, 
and it cannot be supposed that a heron which saw something 
moving in the water would pause to consider whether he should 
catch it or not! He would probably spear it first, and decide 
whether it was nice to eat afterwards. 

The water shrew gets the greater part of its food among the 
aquatic insects and other small creatures of the stream, but it is 
not particular, and if other food is scarce will eat flesh, even that 
of its own kind, for it is not above cannibalism at times! 

A sad instance of this occurred with two of these “ mice” 
that I had in a cage, or rather aquarium. At that time I had 
little experience of the ways of these pugnacious little animals, 
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and when wishing to study them confined two together. Their 
quarters resembled as nearly as I could contrive the spot where 
they were captured. There was water to swim in, a bank of sand, 
some plants, and a snug nest of grass and leaves (or rather the 
materials to make one with), and last, but not least, a good supply 
of worms. The first comer made itself at home without delay, 
promptly seizing a worm and eating it, after which it set to work 
to arrange its bed. This it did by sitting in the middle of and 
under the heap of dry grass and pulling in the ends all round, in 
which way it soon had a comfortable domed nest. It was not 
quite contented yet ; at intervals it came out, collected a mouthful 
of the grass that was lying about, and ran backwards into its 
home, until at last it was satisfied. 

Presently I introduced No. 2, which was a dull-coloured 
shrew—the first was a very black and white one—and watched 
to see what would happen. No. 1 no sooner smelt the 
newcomer, who was nervously exploring the case, than it rushed 
out, open-mouthed, squeaking furiously, and knocked No, 
2 head over heels. All day long their squeaks resounded 
through the room, the latest comer being the one that made the 
most noise; but as it was eating all right, and showed no sign of 
being any the worse for the continuous duels, I thought they 
would soon settle down. 

Next morning I went downstairs very early to supply the 
shrews with food, but all was quiet,and when I went to the cage 
I could only see one—No. 1! This puzzled me very much. 
I did not think the other could have got out, yet where had it 
gone to? A further search revealed that lying beside No. 
1 in its nest were the skin, head, tail, and feet of the missing 
shrew. The little wretch had killed and eaten it! 

The water shrew has an unpleasantly powerful odour, and 
I found it impossible to keep my captives in the house for 
the purpose of studying their ways; at least I did not mind so 
much, but other people objected to “‘ those smelling little mice”; 
so after one had been endured for a day or two it had to be exiled 
to an out-building, especially as objection was also raised to 
its presence on the score of the “company” with which these 


little animals are swarming. I believe the fleas found on them 
are peculiar to them, but my remarks that the parasites would 
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never live away from their proper host were unheeded and the 
shrew had to go outside. 

To go back to the question of their food, when worms ran 
short, and spiders and flies became scarce, I several times gave 
them pieces of rabbit flesh, which they ate greedily, though what 
the effect of much meat on them would be I cannot say, but little 
bits certainly did them no harm, and were much appreciated. 
Mr. Pocock says they will eat snails greedily, but I have not tried 
them with these. 

By the way, a word of advice to any one who wishes to catch 
some of these little animals: They can easily be caught by baiting 
an ordinary box-form mouse-trap with a worm; but they are so 
delicate and their digestions are so rapid that they are easily 
frightened or starved to death, and in consequence the traps 
should be frequently visited or the poor little captives will be 
found dead. When caught they should be placed in a cage with 
as natural surroundings as possible. This I believe is the secret 
of keeping them well and happy in captivity, otherwise they fret 
themselves to death in a few hours. Lastly, their food-supply 
should never be stinted,as they are most voracious feeders, but 
they are worth taking some trouble with, as they are among the 
most interesting creatures we have, and, as I remarked before, 
not yet perfectly understood. 

FRANCES Pitv. 
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WASHINGTON, October 10, 1913. 

Wit the signing by the President a week ago to-day of the 
Underwood Tariff Bill, the United States is now to test the virtue 
of “tariff revision downward,” which has been the battle-cry 
of the Democratic Party for the last twenty years. It is absurd 
to call the new law a Free Trade measure. There is still a great 
deal of stiff Protection in it; on some articles the duties are 
higher now than they were under the old Tariff, but on the whole 
rates have been materially reduced and the consumer will either 
be a great deal better off—if it be true, as some economists contend, 
that prices are governed by tariffs—or the consumer will profit 
nothing by the reduction of duties, and industry will suffer owing 
to foreign competition. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and until the pudding 
has been cooked and brought to the table a congress of cordons 
blew will be no wiser than the scullions. ‘The Congressional cooks 
await with some trepidation the verdict, about which there is 
much speculation but no knowledge. The dish they have pre- 
pared may be a great success and the public may clamour for 
more; but also there is the danger that after the first spoonful 
or two they may repudiate it and demand the old-fashioned dishes, 
which they know agreed with them, and not the new-fangled 
concoction, which they find hard to digest. 

It is noticeable that the general sentiment of the country 1s 
to give the new law a fair trial. That does not mean that there 
is universal acceptance of it or acknowledgment of its wisdom. 

Republicans of the old school who were nursed on the bottle of 
Protection, manufacturers who have waxed fat on a Protection 
diet, dyed in the wool Republican newspapers who have never 
been able to convince themselves that any good could come out 
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of the Democratic Nazareth, have wrapped theraselves in their 
gloom and joyously look forward to the day of destruction. That 
it will come they have no doubt. It must come. A Democratic 
Tarifi has always done harm, and it would be questioning the 
working of a natural law to imagine that the long experience of 
the past is to be defied. In the fulness of time men will walk 
the streets hungry, looking for work; then the blind public will 
realise what has happened, the Democrats will be swept out, 
their pernicious schemes will be repudiated, the Republicans will 
come back triumphant, and contentment will once more reign. 


But the croakers are in the minority. Pessimism is not 
encouraged. The fact is that no one knows what is going to 
happen. A great many people think they know, but their belief 
is not conviction. The public at large has an open mind. If 
the blessings that were predicted are to follow the public will 
enthusiastically acclaim the wisdom of Democratic statesmen ; 
if evil is to follow it will be time enough to mect the evil when it 
comes, and it is folly to welcome it in advance. One must admit 
that the average American is displaying a good deal of philosophy 
and showing sound common sense. 

Whatever the outcome, the passage of the Bill has given 
President Wilson his place in American history. It may destroy 
or make him, but no matter what the result may be, it cannot 
rob him of the reputation he has established. Whether the effect 
is good or bad the fact remains that to-day the Underwood Bill 
is law because the President willed it. No American President— 
certainly no American President in our time—has so dominated 
legislation as Mr. Wilson did the Tariff Bill. It was framed by 
Mr. Underwood in the House, and Mr. Simmons in the Senate, 
and for all time it will bear their joint names, but in reality it 
is the Wilson Bill. It was the President who determined that 
no time should be lost in carrying out the pledges made by his 


party during the campaign. It was the President who deter- 
mined the broad principles on which the Bi!l should be framed 
and who had to encounter the opposition of Mr. Underweed ; 


for Mr. Wilson went further than Mr. Underwood in striking 
down the duties on raw materials. At every stage of the measure 
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of opinion between Mr. Wilson and his party in Congress Mr, 
Wilson prevailed. In all that he has done Mr. Wilson has shown 
the qualities of statesmanship and the genius of leadership. When 
the Bill was first introduced there were dire predictions of the 
effect it would have on the party. It was freely said that it 
would cause a breach in the ranks that would destroy the Presi- 
dent’s authority ; there was serious question whether the Bill 
could be passed. Recalling the past, remembering that there 
is more dynamite in a Tariff Bill than any other legislation that 
comes before Congress, there were people who cynically prophesied 
that Mr. Wilson would be the victim of his own folly. 


Nothing that was predicted happened. Neither in the House 
nor Senate was there any break in the party ranks. The two 
Senators from Louisiana voted against the Bill because sugar is 
to be placed on the free list, but this was expected. With that 
exception the Democrats stood behind their President, and the 
President is stronger and not weaker by the passage of the Bill. 
Mr. Wilson came into the White House an unknown man from 
the standpoint of national politics and with his reputation as a 
leader still to be made. It is probable, I think, that Mr. Wilson 
deliberately met the challenge and was willing that the country 
should have it known at the outset what his qualities of leadership 
were. Other Presidents have considered it the part of wisdom 
not to raise an issue at the beginning of their term, to conciliate, 
to study the men with whom they may have later to cross swords, 
to strengthen themselves with the people, to bulwark themselves 
with a faction so as to be able to rely on support when the attack 
must be made. 

Temperamentally Mr. Wilson is unlike any of his predecessors, 
and Mr. Wilson has the advantage of his times. Mr. Wilson is 
neither a temporiser nor is he hesitant. During the campaign 
he described his mental process better than any one else can when 
he said that “ his mind worked on a single track.” It was an 
illuminating simile. An engine on a single line of metals must 
get to its destination, for there is no way by which it can be 
turned off. Mr. Wilson always has his objective in sight, and 
from it he is not to be diverted. When he came into the White 
House seven months ago the orders he gave to himself were to 
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make no stop until he reached the Tariff Station. His mind 
and all his energies were on that single track. Many persons 
tried to shunt him off and attempted to frighten him with stories 
of the dangers that were ahead, but Mr. Wilson’s principle is 
that the way to get there is to get there. Seeing clearly that 
the only thing to be done was to pass the Tariff Bill, it was passed 
so far as he was concerned. ‘To use his own simile, he was now 
the engineer, and the train had to follow him. The public was 
in doubt as to the skill of the engineer. They had heard of his 
ability, but they had been given no opportunity of a practical 
demonstration. Now they no longer question. 

Mr. Wilson has advantages that were denied his predecessors. 
I have before called attention to the centralisation of power in 
the hands of the President. The old theory that the President 
is simply an executive officer required to administer the laws 
but not to shape them is now archaic. To-day the President 
occupies the same position in the American scheme of politics 
that the Prime Minister does in British. The President is not 
only the Chief of State, but he is also the leader of his party. He 
is not only the Executive but he is also the framer of the policy 
of his party. He is not only required to approve the laws after 
they have been enacted, but he is also required to originate the 
legislative programme. Although he has no seat in Congress 
and can only be heard there on formal occasions and by the 
consent of that body, he to-day leads Congress as much as Mr. 
Asquith does, and while voiceless his voice is never stilled. It 
is, as | have before pointed out, an extraordinary enlargement 
of the functions and powers of the President, it is an expansion 
of the unwritten Constitution that to some strict constitutionalists 
threatens American institutions. I shall not go into that vexed 
question now. It is sufficient to say that what I have described 
exists, that to-day the people look to the President rather than 
to Congress, that on the leadership, the courage, the determination, 
and the wisdom of the President rests the future of the party. 

Theoretically Mr. Wilson ought to be the last man to use these 
extra-constitutional powers, and no doubt a few years ago he 
would have regarded the growing authority of the President 
with the same fear that a great many old school Republicans 
and Democrats do to-day. Mr. Wilson is a Democrat, and the 
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Democrats have always believed that there should be no infringe- 
ment by the Executive on the powers of the Legislative braneh. 
Mr. Wilson has been a close student of the Constitution ; he holds 
it in high veneration, and the essence of the Constitution is a 
complete separation of the Executive and the Legislature. It 
is worth while noting as a study in historical development, that 
whereas in England the Crown at one time dominated Parhament 
and now no longer exercises any control over the action of Parlia- 
ment, in the United States the reverse tendency is seen. In the 
past the President was actually subject to the will of Congress, 
although nominally unhampered by it, as Congress permitted 
the President to have no share in legislation, and unless a Presi- 
dent could establish a modus vivendi with the law-making body 
he could accomplish very little, if anything. To-day, as I have 
explained, Congress frankly recognises the leadership of the 
President and accepts that leadership because the President is 
sustained by public sentiment. Of course if the President loses 
public suppert he is like the Prime Minister when the House 
adopts a vote o: no confidence. 

Theories apart—and theories usually do fall apart when they 
are confronted by facts—Mr. Wilson has adapted himself to the 
spirit of the times and assumed leadership. Some of his critics 
have called him a “ boss,” the greatest boss of modern times, 
but that is only juggling with words. A Prime Minister must 
boss his party if he is fit for his job. A Governor-General must 
be boss in his dependency if he is the real man for the place. A 
General bosses his army. A youngster in command of a torpedo 
bosses his crew. Mr. Wilson is, of course, the boss. He is his 
own master. He leads because it is his place to lead. The 

merican Presidency is a “ one-man job.” A Prime Minister 

in, of course, compel the resignation of a member of the Cabinet, 
but that is a serious matter and not lightly to be undertaken ; 
there is always.the danger of finding his majority turned into a 
minority and having to go to the country. The American Cabinet 
is a Cabinet in name only. Ii the President to-morrow were 
to ask the resignation of say the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War, the three senior 
members, it would be a seven days’ newspaper sensation, but 
nothing more, as the members of the Cabinet hold office at the 
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pleasure of the President, they are solely under his direction and 
control; unlike the British Cabinet, they do not have seats in 
Congress, and, what is even more striking as compared with the 
British Cabinet, they are not the leading politicians of the country 
nor have they been given seats in the Cabinet because of the 
firmly established reputations they made in Congress. Further- 
more, the President does not have to worry about losing his 
majority in Congress. That majority is fixed for the term of 
two years. The President may lose his control over his party 
in Congress, but usually that does the individual member of 
Congress more harm than it does the President. 


After Mr. Wilson had signed the Tariff Bill last week he made 
a short extemporaneous speech in the course of which he said : 


I feel a very peculiar pleasure in what I have just done by way of taking part in 
the completion of a great piece of business. It is a pleasure which it is very hard to 
express in words which are adequate to express the feeling, because the feeling that I 
have is that we have done the rank and file of the people of this country a great service. 
It is hard to speak of these things without seeming to go off into campaign eloquence, 
but that is not my feeling. It is one very profound, a feeling of profound gratitude 
that, working with the splendid men who have carried this through with studious 
attention and doing justice all round, I should have had part in serving the people of 
this country as we have been striving to serve them ever since I can remember. 


The President was quite sincere when he said this, and in 
that spirit not only his words but the Bill has been accepted by 
the country at large. “‘ The Underwood law is a thing of the 
present,’ says one newspaper that does not believe in the Demo- 
cratic fiscal policy and does not over admire the President. 


Tor betler or for worse it is now on the books, and business must bow to it. Its 
author, and all who supported it in Congress, and the President, who signed it, have the 
highest hopes, and predict that great things will flow from it. Mr. Wilson hails it as a 
fiscal declaration of independence. We have shaken off shackles, and are now free, or 
surely on the road to freedom. 


If the hopes entertained are correct, this paper says, if the 
country thrives and the cost of living is reduced, the Democrats 
will retain their control of the next House and enter the Presi- 
dential campaign with advantage; if, on the other hand, the 
fears of the Protectionists prove correct and business depression 


follows, the Republicans will be in a favourable position. Ina 
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word, as I pointed out to readers of this Review some time ago, 
the future of politics in this country is the Tariff. “‘ Business is 
business,” says the Washington Star. “ There is not a single 
national issue that now appeals to sentiment.” That is an 
exact diagnosis. Jf the Tariff works well the Democrats have 
nothing to fear; if the Tariff works ill the Democrats can hope 
for nothing. 


In the speech made by Mr. Wilson from which I have already 
quoted he said : 


We are now about to take the second step, which will be the final step in setting the 
business of this country free. That is what we shall do in the Currency Bill, which the 
House has already passed, and which I have the utmost confidence the Senate will pass 
much sooner than some pessimistic individuals believe. Because the question, now 
that this piece of work is done, will arise all over the country: For what do we wait ? 
Why should we wait to crown ourselves with consummate honour? Are we so self- 
denying that we do not wish to complete our success ? . . . So I feel to-night like a man 
who is lodging happily in the inn which lies half-way along the journey, and that in the 
morning with a fresh impulse we shall do the rest of the journey, and sleep at the 
journey’s end like men with a quiet conscience, knowing that we have served our fellow 
men, and have thereby tried to serve God. 

To secure the passage of the Currency Bill Mr. Wilson will 
again have to show his ability as a leader, and in some respects 
this requires ability of a higher order even than he displayed in 
securing the adoption of the Tariff Bill. The Democratic Party 
was so firmly committed to the passage of the Tariff Bill that 
Democrats in Congress were forced either to vote for it or else 
adinit that they obtained office by making promises they never 
intended to redeem, and thus declare that they were entitled to 
no further confidence. ‘The Currency Bill is somewhat different. 
While the Democrats promised a modification of the monetary 
system it is such a highly scientific subject to the average man, 
and to the majority almost academic, that it does not arouse 
the passionate partisanship of the Tariff, in which every one 
feels a direct personal interest, as the Tariff is popularly supposed 
to be the mother of trusts and the cause of high prices. The 
President has said that the Currency Bill is necessary to complete 
the work of Tariff Reform, and the Republicans realising this 
are opposing the legislation, hoping that the failure of the Demo- 
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crats to enact Currency legislation will be to the political advantage 
of the Republicans. That, of course, would not imperil the Bill 
as the Democrats are in a majority in the Senate (the Bill has 
already passed the House by a substantial majority), but some 
of the Democratic Senators are opposing the measure and en- 
deavouring to delay its passage until next year. 

After the passage of the Tariff Bill the President was urged 
by these Senators to permit Congress to adjourn and to allow 
the consideration of the Currency Bill to go over until the regular 
session, which meets in December. It was represented to the 
President that Senators were tired out by the long struggle over 
the Tariff, that they needed a rest, and that no harm would be 
done by postponing action for a few months. But the President 
is too wise to walk into such an obvious trap. If consideration 
of the Currency Bill is deferred until next December the regular 
work of the session, the supply Bills and other necessary legisla- 
tion, will make it comparatively easy for the Currency Bill to be 
shunted off the main track. By keeping Congress in session now 
there is nothing else to occupy attention and during this and the 
next month the Bill must be brought to a vote and either passed 
or defeated, with the responsibility for defeat resting on the 
few Democratic Senators who have seen fit to antagonise the 
President and the majority of the party. 

It is not believed that the Bill will fail; on the contrary, the 
general belief is that the President was justified when he said 
that the second step would be taken, and that sooner than some 
of the pessimists thought possible. As the opposition is confined 
to a few men the attention of the country can easily be con- 
centrated on them, and this the President will not hesitate to 
do. If these men can stand out against public opinion they will 
be able to defeat the Bill, but it is not believed they will find it 
prudent to do so. 

The Bill is too technical to be of interest to the general reader, 
but one of its provisions may have an important bearing on the 
future of international finance. Under the existing law a national 
bank, that is a bank chartered by Congress, and which is the only 
bauk permitted to issue notes, is not allowed to have branches 
as are the great joint stock banks of England and other European 
countries. A bank in the city of New York, for instance, is not 
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permitted to have branches in that city or elsewhere, a foolish 
restriction of the law which has defeated the very purpose for 
which it was designed. The theory is that if a New York bank 
should have branches in smaller cities the money of those com- 
munities would be sent to New York, there to be used for the 
benefit of New York merchants or speculators, while the com- 
munity that supplied the funds would be discriminated against. 
It is typical of the localism so characteristic of the American that 
this law was enacted, it tells in a sentence the fear the little city 
has of New York and the other large money centres. The law, 
of course, has not worked as was expected in theory. The country 
banker is forced to keep a certain proportion of his deposits in 
New York and other large cities, and money flows where it is 
most in demand. When the rest of the country needs money, 
when funds are in active demand to move the crops to market 
or for other purposes, it is to New York that the country banker 
naturally turns to meet the emergency. 

Under the Bill now pending any national bank with a capital 
of not less than £200,000 may establish branches in foreign 
countries. Many financiers believe that this power to establish 
branches will enable American bankers more successfully to 
compete in international finance, and that much of the very 
profitable business which is now done by London bankers will 
be transferred to the hands of American. At the present time 
all the transactions between the United States and Great Britain 
are carried on either through private banking firms, or British 
banks with American agencies, or American national banks 
acting as the agents of European firms, who receive most of the 
profits. Under the new law all the profits will be American, 
and the enormous volume of trade between the two countries 
gives an idea of the large commissions that have been made by 
London bankers in financing American operations. 


Another feature of the Bill that will undoubtedly be for the 
bencfit of American business is the power granted to the national 
banks to accept draits or bills of exchange drawn upon them 
to an amount not exceeding one-half of the bank’s capital. At 
the present time the banks are not permitted to accept drafts 
as Huropean banks are, because the law prohibits a bank from 
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A bank may discount bills, the security being the responsibility 
of the makers and endorsers, or lend money on notes protected 
by collateral or other security, but it cannot give its acceptance 
on a draft in the ordinary course of trade, no matter how certain 
it may be that the paper will be met at maturity. These 
and other restrictions show how out of date the currency laws 
of the United States are and the pressing necessity for their 
amendment. 


Next month a mayor of New York is to be elected, and as 
usual in New York City polities the storm centre is Tammany. The 
decent people are asked to show their detestation of Tammany 
methods and clip the claws of the “ Tiger ” (the Tammany symbol) 
by voting for the opposing candidate, but they have been urged 
to do this so often and have so repeatedly disregarded the advice 
that one wonders whether the “ decent ” people are in a minority 
in New York or secretly approve of the Tiger even while loudly 
protesting their horror of the beast. 

Against the Tammany candidate Republicans, Democrats, 
Progressives, and reformers of all kinds have united in support 
of Mr. Mitchell as mayor. Mr. Mitchell is a Democrat of high 
standing who was appointed by President Wilson Collector of 
Customs of the port of New York; but if the betting is any indica- 
tion, Mr. McCall, the Tammany candidate, is in the lead. This 
year, if ever, Tammany should meet defeat, for sentiment is running 
strongly against that political gang of freebooters. The refusal 
of Mr. Murphy, the Boss of Tammany Hall, to renominate Mr. 
Gaynor, the late mayor who died at sea while on his way to 
England, incensed thousands of people. When Mr. Gaynor was 
nominated two years ago as a Democrat it was despite the opposi- 
tion of Tammany, but Tammany having no alternative was forced 
to support him ; but Mr. Gaynor was as independent of Tammany 
as he was of everybody else, and allowed no one to dictate to 
him. It was his independence and his courage that made Murphy 
determined to get rid of him; and after Tammany, which is in 
control of the Democratic political machinery, refused him a 
renomination he was nominated as an independent a day or 
two before he sailed on his last voyage, and it is the opinion 
of the best informed that had he lived he would have been 
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re-elected. Tammany isalsoin disfavour this year because of the 
Sulzer impeachment. There is little sympathy for Sulzer person- 
ally ; he has cut a sorry figure, and the more he has attempted 
to defend himself, the deeper he has floundered in the mire, but 
nevertheless Sulzer is looked upon as a Tammany victim. He 
is to be destroyed because he was courageous enough or foolish 
enough—and one does not know which—to fight the powerful 
Boss; he might have enjoyed a quiet life and grown fat had he 
been subservient. No one can make of Sulzer an heroic figure, 
but he shines in comparison with Murphy. 

Under these circumstances it may be asked why there should 
be any doubt about the defeat of Murphy’s candidate. The 
answer is very simple. The next mayor of New York will have 
the supervision of the spending of about £200,000,000 in annual 
appropriations and contracts for tube railways and other public 
improvements. Tammany, it has often been remarked, is not 
in politics for its health. Tammany is in politics for profits, 
and huge profits are to be made out of municipal contracts when 
they are awarded to members of the ring. To Tammany New 
York is the richest and easiest gold-mine to be worked in the 
world. Illiterate but shrewd and unscrupulous men, mostly 
Irish, have made fortunes, not modest ones but great wealth 
even as it is reckoned in America, by having served Tammany 
faithfully and well. That is the inspiration to every Tammany 
recruit. In his pocket may be found the key to the treasure 
chest of New York. It is prize great enough to stir the most 
ambitious. 

The city of New York exists to be plundered. Everybody 
knows it, everybody denounces it at odd times, but nobody is 
public-spirited enough to become aroused 365 times a year, and 
the plunderers work day and night and never know what it is 
to tire. Recently the New York World printed a leader under 
the caption, “ A City Without Public Spirit,” and thus savagely 
scored the citizens of New York: 


To the great majority of the voters of New York a city election is merely a sporting 
proposition, like a baseball championship series. They own no property. They pay 
no direct taxes. They have no roots in the soil. They live a transient existence in 
apartment or tenement houses, moving from one part of the city to the other as the 


whim may seize them. The only elements that have a continuing concern about 
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government are the crooks, the corporations, the saloon-keepers, the contractors, and 
the professional politicians. ... 

The affairs of the city are so vast, so diversified, so intricate, that only experts can 
grasp them. The average man knows that the streets are unclean and usually torn 
up; that the garbage is indifferently collected ; that snow is removed or not removed 
as the case may be; that rents are higher than he cares to pay, and that burglary is an 
everyday occurrence; but everybody else is in the same boat, and why should be 
worry?.. 

There is no public spirit in New York in the sense that there is public spirit in 
smaller and more homogeneous communities. 


With no public spirit and with £200,000,000 as the prize it 
is not surprising that Tammany is able to keep control of the 
affairs of the city of New York. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


In the September number Mr. George Lloyd has given the readers 
of this Review an extremely clear and able article wherein he 
states his views on the progress of British East Africa from the 
standpoint of a passing critic. As Mr. Lloyd himself points out, 
there are often cases in which an intelligent and unbiased passer- 
by is able to judge more fairly than those on the spot, whose 
reason may be clouded by the needs and passions of the moment. 
Such a case would seem to be that presented to-day by the Uganda 
railway in particular and the transport facilities of the Protectorate 
in general, which is discussed with such force in the article in 
question. Nevertheless, there must be other cases—I would 
venture to suggest a majority—in which the man who wears 
the shoes is likely to be a better judge of their worth and com- 
fort than he who gives a glance, however searching, through the 
window of the maker’s shop in which the goods are displayed. 
Although British East Africa is hurrying—one might almost say 
scorching—along the road to prosperity, it need not be supposed 
that all, or even the most difficult, of the problems which have 
faced her have yet been solved. Sheisa country that has claimed 
attention by the very paradoxes that she presents and by the 
curious interest which attaches to her future; indeed it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to find a parallel, to our last- 
formed Colony, from which it is safe to draw any deductions. 
The Protectorate forms on the map a considerable splash of 
red, but of this area the larger half, at all events, cannot be claimed 
as suitable for a permanent white population, consisting, as it 
does, either of desert, thorn scrub, or of the extremely fertile but 
comparatively unhealthy lowlands. That which is left is a 
glorious plateau of no great size, situated on the equator, but 
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boasting an equable climate, the plains of which afford splendid 
pasturage and are abundantly watered, and whose soil grows 
crops of infinite variety and able to vie in quality and quantity 
with those of any quarter of the globe, while its forests are of 
themselves alone sufficiently valuable to defray abundantly the 
cost of the railway which links this region to the coast. It is 
the population of this plateau and their conflicting interests 
which form the grounds for arguments and questions to which 
time alone can give a definite answer. 

The three chief sections, but by no means the only ones, of 
this population are, firstly, the original inhabitants, those native 
tribes which under our rule have quadrupled in numbers and 
found material prosperity beyond their wildest dreams ; secondly, 
the white population who have made that prosperity; and 
thirdly, the Indian population, who find the prosperity and 
batten on it, but who none the less are members of our Empire 
and as such inherit certain rights as well as certain duties. 

That problem which to-day perhaps attracts most publicity 
in the Highlands themselves is that of Representation. The idca 
undoubtedly exists at home, and perhaps more especially in the 
Colonial Office, that the white civilian population of the Pro- 
tectorate are a difficult lot. It is said that no matter who is sent 
to them as Governor, the settlers will find some cause of complaint 
against him, and that no amount of loans or doles will ever render 
them content; and from this the deduction is made that the 
white inhabitants are a rather peculiar and very evil collection. 
I venture to suggest, however, that this is not the right explanation 
of the undoubted friction that always has existed and still exists. 

To my mind itis due rather to the species of Government to 
which the country is subject. What is this Government? It is 
in effect an absolute autocracy existing in hands that are 5000 
miles away from the country and people over which it holds sway. 
Not only have those people, both settlers and officials, who 
have made and are making the prosperity of the land, no power, 
but they have no legitimate means of making known their views. 
In a word they have no representation. There is a further point, 
and one which renders this species of Government still more 
aggravating ; namely that the actual Government does not even 
assume responsibility for its acts. This responsibility is foisted 
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on to the being who, for the time being, is ironically termed 
Governor, and whose task it is to receive in silence the odium of 
unpopular legislation. Time after time through the brief history 
of the Protectorate has this unfortunate individual had to take 
credit for acts of which not only was he not the instigator, but of 
which he has utterly and entirely disapproved. 

Now it must not be thought that I imagine that any partial 
or nominal system of representation would effect miracles; on 
the contrary I believe, although this is not the view held by the 
large majority of those on the spot, that to give representation 
too soon is as dangerous as to withhold it toolong. Nevertheless, 
the state under which, temporarily and probably inevitably, the 
settlers in the Protectorate exist is absolutely contrary to our 
British principles of Liberty and Justice and is more than sufficient 
to account for the ever present discontent. During this period 
there is, I suggest, only one salve to keep the raw from irritation ; 
that is as large a measure as possible of sympathy from the 
rulers in Downing Street towards the ruled across the seas. It 
it is not perhaps too much to say that in the past this sympathy 
has not been very greatly in evidence. Money there has been in 
fair abundance, but not understanding. It may seem a small 
thing, but it does not add to the sense of the obligation of the ruled 
to read a humorous speech in which this little Protectorate is 
alluded to as “‘ Lululand.” Can one imagine the effect of such a 
speech were the land alluded to Canada or Australia? Yet it has 
been truly said that however insignificant to an outsider a land may 
be it looms as large as the United States to those who dwell therein. 
The truth is that the white population of the Protectorate are 
headstrong and violent because they have no voice, because they are 
treated as children, and because they see their efforts mocked at by 
their rulers. Their feeling of irritation vents itself on their 
tongue-tied Governor. This Governor is almost invariably a 
poor man who dare not turn from the hand that feeds him. 


Should he dream of so doing, a short study of the career of Sir 


Charles Elliot—almost as certainly the most able as he was clearly 
the most conscientious Governor the Protectorate has ever seen— 
will convince him that a few years as receiver-general of abuse, 
followed by translation to some higher, quieter and better paid 
sphere is/better than,a brief blaze of local popularity followed by 
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the cold inhospitable shelf, and he will resume the career of loyal 
—not to say sycophantic—servant of the Crown. 

The two subjects which spell the future of British East Africa 
are in all probability our old friends Land and Labour, and on the 
judicious handling or the reverse of these depends the speedy or 
tardy realisation of the general prosperity of the Colony. 

Dealing first with the land. When, some fourteen years ago, 
the railway, which formed the raison d’éire for a Colony, was com- 
pleted, the administrators found themselves with the disposal 
of many million acres of land which nobody wanted. To make 
the railway and Protectorate in general a paying concern it was 
obvious that a considerable proportion of this land must be 
alienated to any one whose presence or whose expenditure of 
capital would cause a demand for the remaining area. Accord- 
ingly a considerable acreage was distributed on easy or any terms 
to any one who was ready to take it up. The first-comers were 
for the most part attracted by the climate, beauty, and magnificent 
sporting resources of the country, and were lured thereby to form a 
home. The enthusiasm of some of these early colonists, the 
success of many of their experiments and an increased dislike to 
investing money in England led to an ever growing demand for the 
remaining land, but it was nevertheless some seven or eight years 
at least before the grants, big or little, had any actual value what- 
ever except in the optimistic eyes of their owners. For instance, 
as late as 1906 land within a few miles of Nairobi could be had 
in large quantities for 2s. 6d. an acre, much of such land now 
changing hands at from £6 up to £10. Still shortly after that 
date a considerable proportion of the earlier grants began to assume 
an actual and negotiable value. As soon as this value became 
apparent, the Government very naturally began to consider what 
steps they should take to turn the same to some good account 
in the making of future grants. It was here that the absence of 
any one in the local Administration with any expert knowledge 
began to be severely felt. In 1908 a new set of Land Laws was 
hurriedly drawn up, containing many features to which the bulk 
of the colonists objected with intensity. Itis unnecessary to enter 
into full details here, but perhaps the most violent opposition was 
to a clause which entailed the revaluation of the land after thirty- 
three years and again after sixty-six years, and the imposition of 
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a rent of 5 per cent. of such value. It was difficult to understand 
the advantage of inserting any such clause, since it is obvious and, 
indeed, was expressly pointed out, that the settlers were certain 
to have an opportunity to remove it, long before the completion 
oi the first period, while it undoubtedly had, and still has,a most 
prejudicial effect on the influx of capital. Nevertheless, the 
prosperity of the country went on steadily increasing and the 
value of the land in occupation went on rising by leaps and bounds. 
During this period, owing to a lack of surveyors, a comparatively 
small area was allotted, and on the arrival of the present Governor 
a new Land Ordinance was introduced. It is difficult to say who 
was responsible for this last legislation, which has met with no 
further favour than its predecessors, most people attributing the 
same to whichever official at home or in the Colony happens to be 
for the moment their pet aversion. The aim of the new Act was 
to put up the newly surveyed farms to auction, bidders being 
limited to a very closely defined class, and having obtained the 
purchaser’s money to ensure that he obtains for the price as little 
value as possible. Generally speaking the principle of auctioning 
new farms is unpopular. ‘The main argument against it is that 
the money which the Government obtains as purchase money 
would be very much better employed by the new-comer in develop- 
ment than spent or misspent by that Government ; and further, 
that it is only right that the entry of a poorer class should be en- 
couraged instead of actually being prohibited. The counter argu- 
ment is that the efforts of the community have made the land of 
such a value that it would be quixotic and absurd to give it away 
to such as might chance to be on the spot as recipients. Further, 
that the administration of the country is not done for nothing, 
and that this method of raising money is as fair a one as can be 
devised. Both sets of arguments have naturally their strong 
and weak points. That policy which whittles away from the 
ralue of the goods bought by postponing the giving of a title, 
by limiting its negotiability and by devising that such title when 
laboriously obtained should be of the feeblest possible description, 
is more difficult to defend. It would seem to be dictated in 
ignorance of the temper of the settlers. Like all Colonies the air 
breeds Democracy ; and that Democracy will find no difficulty 
in limiting and curbing the powers of Capital, without the initial 
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aid of which there can be no prosperity. However repugnant 
the idea may be to the more Conservative-minded, it cannot be 
denied that the streets of Nairobi are full of budding Lloyd- 
Georges, who will be only too ready when the time is ripe to tax 
the prosperity of all and sundry. 

It must not be thought that I suggest that the disposal of some 
millions of acres of valuable land on terms which will give even 
moderate satisfaction is a reasonably easy task. Onthe contrary, 
I believe it to be an almost impossible one. A proof of this is that 
though the settlers themselves have found it easy to be unanimous 
in opposition, they have not produced a scheme as yet which has 
commanded anything like general satisfaction. Still, I do 
think that it is likely to be a mistaken policy and one certain to 
be intensely unpopular for the Home Government to force 
measures on a people which contain principles which are uni- 
versally disliked not only by the land-owners, but even by the 
majority of Government servants. It would seem feasible, if 
the settlers were primarily to lay down some few broad lines on 
which alone they could accept a Land Ordinance, for a body repre- 
senting all interests to be formed which would have some chance 
of drawing out a scheme likely to give some reasonable satisfac- 
tion. Such broad lines would in all probability include the follow- 
ing: That the grant should be on the best terms available, pre- 
ferably a perpetual quit-rent; that such a grant should be possible 
of completion as soon as reasonable; that a completed grant 
should be absolutely negotiable as far as Europeans and Americans 
are concerned ; that by varied size and conditions settlers of all 
classes should be encouraged to enter the colony and become land- 
owners. On such foundations a reasonable scheme might be 
drawn up which would give satisfaction to the majority, but such 
satisfaction will not be unanimous until the last acre is out of the 
hands of Government. 

The other great question with which the white colonists, and 
more especially any unfortunate Governor, tor the time being are 
faced is that connected with the native population, and more 
especially with that portion of it which forms the labour supply. 

Mr. Lloyd takes a sanguine view of labour difficulties. Ihope, 
and indeed firmly believe, that his optimism will eventually prove 
justified, At the same time it should be noted that during the 
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weeks of Mr. Lloyd’s visit there happened temporarily to be a 
sufficient labour supply. Had the author been an employer either 
a few months before or after that date he would not, I venture to 
say, have thought so lightly of this problem. 

The considerations with which this whole question bristles 
are legion. To take a few. In the first place the native popula- 
tion are the original inhabitants. They are as such entitled to 
special consideration from all who value the rights of property, 
such as we term in this country Conservative. In the second 
place they have prospered to an amazing extent under our rule, 
and as such must be soon incurring the attention of their poorer 
brethren, and more especially those whom we term Radical. When 
we look over the administration of the country the condition of the 
native population was from a white point of view deplorable. The 
agr dcultaarad and cowardly tribes were at the mercy of the warlike 
and idle ; the idle and warlike were at the mercy of famine and 
disease. The principal representative of the former were the 
Kikuyu tribe, that of the latter the Masai. The two factions, 
aided by Nature, played a game of see-saw. Thus the remnants 
of the Wa-Kikuyu emerged from the forest, took up their primitive 
tools, cultivated the teeming soil, and in a season or two gained 
some measure of prosperity and acquired cattle, wives and children. 
News of this state reached the Masai, who came down like a wolf 
on the fold, killed as many Wa-Kikuyu as possible, ate as much 
as they could and went off with all the cattle that deg could 
collect. The tillers being devastated the next item in the cycle 
might be a famine, to be followed by a pestilence. The effects 
of which struck down the idle and warlike Masai, who were 
reduced in strength and comparatively quiet for a time. During 

this ec iod the Kikyy u took heart of grace and emerged from their 
hiding-place ior a brief term of comparative prosperity till their 
enemies were again ‘eal. And so the cycle went on. Our 
arrival put a stop to all this, and no longer were the Masai and 
other predatory tribes allowed to batten on their unfortunate 
neighbours. The result has been that the latter have increased 
in numbers, wealth and prosperity almost beyond belief. Sym- 
pathy may be felt for those raiding tribes whom our rule has 


deprived of their principal pleasure in life, but this sympathy 
can be carried too far. During the past twelve months the two. 
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sections of the Masai have been brought together into one large 
Reserve instead of remaining in two separate territories as during 
the previous few years. One usually fair-minded English journal of 
considerable standing has seized with apparent avidity on this 
fact to prove the greed and want of faith of their countrymen in 
general, and of the white colonists of the Protectorate in special. 
They omit apparently, almost wilfully, the following facts: First, 
that the move was made at the instance of the Masai themselves, 
by whom it was almost unanimously approved ; second, that the 
territory which has been acquired in exchange is not only con- 
siderably greater in area than that which they have relinquished 
but is also in all probability more valuable. To avoid any further 
waste of sympathy on what are truly a decidedly attractive 
people it may be stated that under our rule their prosperity also has 
increased to such an extent that at the present day their average 
wealth per head in stock and land is not much less than £300. 

When all is said and done it can hardly be gainsaid that practic- 
ally the whole of the present prosperity of the native population is 
due to our rule; and if in return we ask something, we are only 
asking what every civilised Government exacts from its own 
population, ¢.e. that they should add by their existence to the 
general prosperity of the country. 

Another consideration is the extreme suspicion with which any 
native question is looked on by most classes and all politicians in 
England. Though this suspicion is mainly the result of ignorance, 
it is nevertheless far from unsatisfactory in that it bears evidence 
of the high spirit in which our native dominions are ruled. Yet 
such suspicion is galling to the men on the spot, who are every 
whit as high-minded as their critics and have the further advantage 
of an actual knowledge of local conditions. Is it surprising that 
they note how easy it is to be generous at the expense of others ? 
Supposing, as indeed was actually the case, white settlers had 
been moved to make room for the aforesaid Masai: would the 
same or any other journal such as supports the latter have taken 
up the cudgels on their behalf ? 

Again we must remember that, to make the Protectorate of 
any economic use, labour, and that in ever increasing quantities, 
is essential. At present the bulk of the work done has been 
development, and when labour has been. scarce develpment has 
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temporarily ceased. From time to time there has been an ever 
louder outcry for more labour, but that outcry is as a whisper to that 
which will be heard while the coffee is rotting on the trees for want 
of labour to pick it, while thousands of natives on all sides may be 
seen sitting watching their wives cultivate that small patch of 
mealies which suffices to keep them inampleluxury. Then, again, 
the unfortunate Government is harassed by the thought that they 
themselves must have labour for every kind of public work, and 
a continually larger supply at that,every year. Up to the present 
they have employed means to obtain labour that have not been 
open to the ordinary settler. Knowing the necessity the latter 
has found little fault with this, but surely a time will come when 
under greater pressure the settler will not bear the sight of Govern- 
ment recruiting labour by methods which are beyond his power, 
while the Colonial Office smugly states that Government neither 
has ever recruited, nor ever will recruit, a single native. 

During the past twelve months the whole of this most pressing 
problem has been before un able and painstaking Committee, and 
until their report has been thoroughly digested it would hardly 
be fair to comment other than generally. ‘The most hopeful points 
to keep in view are that the native population is under our rule 
showing a very rapid increase in numbers, and that signs are not 
wanting that their list of necessities and luxuries may ere long be 
multiplied. Up to the present time the former have consisted of 
about five shillingsworth of food a year and the latter of as much 
strong drink as they canobtain. Indeed, one tribe has through 
this latter cause become to-day a byword and disgrace. As it 
stands at present, the situation is that there is work to be done 
and that there are men in plenty to doit. It is the task of the 
Government to bring the two together. In doing so they must 
consider the political consciences of their masters at home and 

‘the somewhat overstrung tempers of their white colonists in the 
Protectorate. 

There is one element of the population which represents 4 
great, and | fear not diminishing, difficulty. I refer to the alien 
Indians who still flock to the Protectorate. That the immigra- 
tion of Indians goes on and that the present population is rapidly 
increasing cannot be denied ; almost as incontrovertible is it that 
the influence of this portion of the populace is as a whole far from 
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good. It would appear that though Africa may suit Indians, yet 
Indians do not suit Africa, and where they appear in any con- 
siderable numbers it is no exaggeration to say that they are as a 
blight in a fair garden. Let any one who disputes this statement 
examine the conditions in Natal, by nature perhaps the finest of 
all the territories in the continent: he will find it difficult to 
reconcile what he finds with any pro-Indian theory. Probably 
there are not two per cent. of the thinking population of the white 
colonists of Africa who would assert that the unrestricted entry of 
Indians is in any way desirable; yet the unanimity of this 
opinion does very little to relieve the problem with which the 
local Administration are faced. They find themselves up against 
a very solid and influential body at home whose arguments are 
in many respects sound and at all events are plausible enough to 
sway the votes of that large class who care more for theory than for 
the interests and prosperity of their brethren overseas. The 
arguments of this class, of whom Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Swift 
MacNeill are such shining examples, would seem to be: that the 
Indian community are a portion of the Empire, and as such have 
a perfect right of free entry to any portion of that Empire. That 
as a matter of fact the Indian element of the population do very 
much of the real work required by the community, and that 
without them the white Administration of the country would 
find their task difficult if not impossible. Lastly, that the 
agitation against the race proceeds from the jealousy and greed of 
the white colonists who not only form numerically an insignificant 
proportion of the population, but who are like dogs in the manger 
in that they would acquire all that they can and stop develop- 
ment on all the rest. 

The first two, at all events, of these arguments are as such 
sound, even if they omit to note that the Indian is in many 
respecis placed in a better position than his white competitor ; 
yet they do not entirely satisfy those who sce the native debased, 
drink and crime increase, disease introduced, and the capital 
changed from a health resort to a place of evil reputation. Mere 
theory will not satisfy the man who goes through the Indian 
bazaar, sees it and smells it. This noisome spot, the filth of 
which is unbelievable, lies in the very centre of the town, and is 
so overcrowded that the medical evidence given before a Commis- 
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sion was to the effect that Indians were paying rent for a square 
yard of a tin-covered veranda on which to sleep. True much of 
the carpentering and similar work is done by Indians, and it may 
well be that the retention of such skilled workmen is desirable. 
Nevertheless, they shut out thousands of white immigrants who 
might indeed charge more but whose very presence would be the 
making of the Colony, and whose pay would be spent in the 
country instead of leaving by a “sure hand.” At some future 
date it is as certain as any prophecy can reasonably be that the 
white population will take steps not only to restrict Indian 
immigration, but to regulate the undesirable element which now 
exists. Every month of delay and weakness in tackling the 
problem at its present stage can but result in increased difficulty 
in its solution and inevitable hardship for a greater number when 
it is eventually grappled. 

The last problem on which I shall touch is that connected with 
the northern frontier of the Protectorate, and the relations that 
we hold thereby with our neighbour, the great native empire of 
Abyssinia. The questions involved are not such as hold high 
prominence among the white colonists in East Africa itself, 
where men are too busy for the most part in carving out their 
own fortunes and in shaping the white destiny of the Colony to 
look so far afield; yet they are of a kind always to attract the 
smouldering interests of students, military and civil, at home, 
which interest may at any time spring into a blaze. 

A glance at the map of the Protectorate will reveal the fact that 
the fine inhabitable plateau which really forms the Colony is 
separated from our northern frontier by a very large and practic- 
ally uninhabited area. This area consists of a worthless and 
waterless desert of many thousands of square miles, much of it 
covered by lava rock and with an extremely sparse, and I might 
add an extremely nasty, water-supply. Any one who is foolish 
enough to cross this district will find an escarpment of varying 
steepness, and if he clambers up this he will come upon an ex- 
tremely fine grazing country subject to Abyssinia. The contrast 
between our territory and that he finds on the top of the escarp- 
ment is very great. It will at once be observed that every 
worthless acre belongs to us and every valuable one to our neigh- 
bours, and he is apt to draw the deduction that those who formed 
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or consented to the boundary on our behalf were not earning 
their pay. Further thought, however, will reveal what was 
undoubtedly the case, namely, that the boundary was fixed with 
the idea of imposing a great natural barrier between ourselves 
and a turbulent neighbour. The suggestion was that it should 
only be possible for trouble to occur through raiding parties 
crossing the desert and meeting us in a position far from their 
own base, and where punishment would be easy to administer. 
At the time this idea seemed good, but apparently it does so no 
longer. Our later policy has been to establish small isolated 
forts on the far side of Nature’s buffer. Such stations are too 
small to do more than offer baits to a warlike and indifferently 
controlled people, and are, moreover, extremely costly. Their 
object is apparently that of policing the border and affording 
protection to those few natives who exist on our side. But it 
must be pointed out that the orders issued to our troops against 
embroiling themselves with the immeasurably superior force 
across the frontier are so strict that they preclude the idea of 
giving any but a moral protection to anybody; further that the 
bulk of the small population existing on our side have come there 
in the last few years to shelter themselves behind those posts in 
order to avoid paying the not over-heavy taxes that are levied 
across the border and therefore are not especially worthy recipients 
of that protection. 

Many of those who have studied the border question have 
felt that a casualty among the half-dozen white officers who, in 
as desolate a situation as it is possible to conceive, attempt to 
maintain our prestige along 400 miles of frontier, was merely a 
question of time and have wondered how we should stand when 
this occurred. The event is now with us, and Captain Aylmer, as 
gallant and able an officer as has ever served in that regiment of 
picked soldiers, the King’s African Rifles, has been murdered 
in the execution of his duty. It has long been an axiom of our 
tule that no white life is too insignificant, and no distance too 
great, but that the long arm of our administration shall reach out 
and demand reparation and punishment should such a one be 
touched. Nor in Africa, at all events, and in East Africa least of 
all, can we afford that it should be otherwise. Perhaps such 
reparation will be forthcoming—for sure we have demanded it— 
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but if not we are faced with a position, and that of our own making, 
which we had well been without. Once again in Somaliland we 
see the danger of a show of force which is totally inadequate to 
effect its purpose, and once again we are faced with the two 
alternatives which necessarily result. Either we must face a 
large expenditure of lives and money, or another blow to our 
prestige, which will ring from end to end of native Africa. 

While Abyssinia remains a nation, it is of importance to us 
that she remains a friendly one, and that friendship and mutual 
confidence can best be obtained along the avenues afforded by 
mutually beneficial trade. Such a channel exists in the demand 
for cattle that is for ever increasing in British East Africa, which 
demnand the Abyssinians are eager to supply. The connecting 
link between supply and demand is afforded at present by Somali 
traders, but it is one that is by no means satisfactory. The 
Somali is oily tongued and a persona grata on that account with 
the authorities of the Protectorate, but it must be borne in mind 
that he has a supreme contempt for all whites and is far from 
enhancing our prestige in those places where he holds undisputed 
sway. An appreciation of this view would appear to have existed 
when some two years back the Chief Veterinary Officer of the 
Protectorate was sent up into Abyssinia to approach the Abys- 
sinian authorities with a view to starting a legitimate trade be- 
tween the two countries. The Abyssinian Government and the 
officer in question, with the assistance of our Minister at Adis 
Ababa, promulgated a scheme for the formation of a depot and 
customs house, such as exists on the Sudan Border for the supply- 
ing of cattle at a price mutually profitable to the Abyssinians and 
to East African colonists. For some unexplained reason this 
offer was never communicated to the settlers, but an answer was 
returned that the price was too high and that cattle were not 
wanted in East Africa, both of which statements would seem open 
to doubt. It is, however, to be hoped that this border question 
may yet be solved on these or similar lines. 

Herein we have touched ever so lightly on one or two of the 
questions which trouble British East Africa. To suggest that they 
exhaust even a half of the problems which face the Governor and 
his officials for the time being, and of the colonists for the whole 


time, would be misleading. Among many other subjects of 
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urgency are the following: The extermination or preservation of 
game, the high freights demanded by the shipping combine, the 
use or abuse of quarantine, the question of communications and 
transport so admirably dealt with by Mr. Lloyd, the disposal and 
working of two million acres of forest of great value, education 
for all classes and conditions, the sanitary conditions of the 
capital, and the general health of the community, including the 
possible spread of sleeping sickness. A mere glance at this list, 
which might be increased ad nauseam with subjects of almost 
equal importance, must convince a critic of the need of an Ad- 
ministration of the highest class from top to bottom. Neverthe- 
less, such are the resources and potentialities of the country that 
though good administration may hasten and bad administration 
may hinder its progress, the eventual result may be looked for- 
ward to without distrust. 
CRANWORTH. 


THE CHILD AND THE NATION 


TuE problem of the child as representing the future must neces- 
sarily be of vital importance to every nation, but there never 
has been a time in this country when the sense of responsibility 
towards the young was more universally recognised or made the 
basis of so much social and domestic legislation, collective and 
individual effort. 

The pulpit, the platform, and the Press are all equally loud 
in their insistence that the hope, salvation and future greatness 
of a country lie in her children, and that to neglect so paramount 

duty is not only morally and economically unsound, but to 
betray posterity and commit national suicide. 

To-day is essentially the day of the child. Whatever else 
may go to the wall, the child is the first claim. How to house, 
feed, clothe, and educate—in other words how to give a fair start, 
a real opportunity to the millions of litile lives that make up 
the rising and future generations are questions occupying the 
best brains in the land, which have brought to their aid all the 
powerful machinery, scientific, political and philanthropic, that 
modern civilisation provides. 

Children represent national capital. To rear and maintain 
healthy, happy, intelligent boys and girls growing up into strong, 
responsible, contented men and women—that is the task we have 
set ourselves in this twentieth century to accomplish. Are we 
nearer to its attainment? Do the results, so far as we can 
at present see, justify the belief that in seeking the achievement of 
this great purpose we are taking the course that will lead to its 
ultimate fulfilment? It is as yet early days, and so much pre- 
ventive work, which is of the utmost value, is necessarily in an 
experimental stage. One great advance has been made. At 
last we have had the common sense to begin at the beginning, to 
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make the baby the bed-rock. Hitherto our energies have been 
principally directed to mitigating the after effects of evils that 
should never have arisen. 

It has taken us years to realise to any practical purpose 
the enormous part environment plays, not only in the development 
of the body but in the development of character. Slum areas 
are not conducive to the production of either saints or Sandows. 
The housing question, both rural and urban, is being taken 
seriously and systematically in hand. The slums of our great cities, 
which are a national disgrace, are gradually passing away, and 
though the huge blocks of dwellings that have taken their place 
leave much to be desired, quick transit and garden cities are no 
longer the utopian dream of the social reformer, but a business- 
like reality that is rapidly developing, and will go far towards the 
solution of the housing problem in our great towns, while a com- 
plete revision of rural housing is now undergoing investigation, 
and legislation is already foreshadowed. Some years of free 
education have led, perhaps inevitably, to free feeding. It was 
contended, and not without reason, that to attempt to cram ill- 
nourished, half-starved brains was not only inhuman but useless, 
A scheme for the feeding of necessitous children has been adopted 
and carried with very little opposition, and although of com- 
paratively recent date great results are claimed as regards both 
physical and mental improvement. 

It seems not unlikely free clothing will follow as a natural 
consequence, and with the boot and clothing clubs to which the 
parents contribute little or nothing, and the enormous amount of 
garments annually distributed through the schools and by private 
charity, free clothing is to a great extent already in existence. 

The enlarging of the child’s outlook in life, not so much by 
book learning but by direct contact with nature, is one of the 
many experiments that has been carried out with almost uni- 
versal success. Happy days spent in rural surroundings, memories 
of blue skies and green fields could not but be beneficial to those 
whose environment is too often narrow, sordid and vicious. 
Country holidays for town-bred children provided by the County 
Council at a mere nominal cost to the parents, or more usually 
entirely at the expense of some charitableagency, have in thousands 
of cases become a yearly expectation and delight. 
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This is only a comparatively small part of the great work that 
is going forward for the regeneration of the race through the child. 
Every year municipal and other authorities are vested with new 
powers, and vast sums are expended to ensure better conditions 
and healthier surroundings, while mothers are given every facility 
by municipal and private enterprise to help and instruct them in 
the upbringing of their young. Lecturers and visiting nurses 
give information and advice, and literature containing valuable 
hints on health and infant care is widely distributed. Modern 
science and medical research are united in a great crusade against 
disease ; experiments in curative and preventive measures are 
being carried out on an extensive scale, while a host of inspectors 
are constantly kept at work to see that by-laws for the ameliora- 
tion and uplifting of the people are not being neglected. 

Most of us who watch with keen interest and sympathy the 
efforts of the various elements at work congratulate ourselves 
daily that the claim of the child has not been put forward in vain, 
that the nation is at last alive to its responsibilities and duties, 
that a freer, healthier, happier childhood awaits those that are 
to be. 

Others there are perhaps among us who, while appreciating 
to the full the magnitude of the task in hand but looking beyond 
the immediate future, betray a not unnatural fear that in the 
very eagerness to sweep away present evils and obtain immediate 
results, there is danger of creating new and possibly greater 
difficulties, while running the serious risk of losing much that is 
valuable. Great objects are not attained without great sacrifices. 
Great movements for good have never been carried to a successful 
issue without the exaction of very heavy penalties. The price 
must always be paid, and while no one would grudge the time, 
labour, and money that have been so lavishly expended of recent 
years, there are possessions in the keeping of every nation with (or 
from) which it cannot part except with grave danger and injury to 
itself. 

In our eagerness to give the rising generation every oppor- 
tunity, physically, mentally and morally, we have been led 
partly through ignorance, partly by necessity, to tamper with the 
sanctity of family relationship, to weaken parental responsibility, 
to substitute State aid for maternal instinct, thereby destroying 
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one of the greatest incentives for good and loosening the whole 
fabric on which our social and community life is built up. 

Year by year we see a lessening in the ideal of motherhood ; 
year by year parental authority is being further ignored and 
abandoned ; while year by year the State steps in, not to compel 
the parents to undertake their natural obligations, but to relieve 
them of their primary duties. The schools with their free feeding, 
medical inspection, visiting nurses, cleansing stations, boot clubs 
and housewifery centres have long ceased to be educational in the 
sense that we apply to book learning, but rather have turned 
themselves into institutions where children are trained, receive 
those personal attentions, and in many cases are supplied with the 
necessaries of life that should be the right and privilege of every 
parent to provide. 

Then the early age at which so-called instruction begins has 
converted our infant departments into veritable nurseries, for 
in many cases the little pupils can scarcely walk or speak. Though 
they doubtless enjoy the toys and games generously provided, 
with the regulation periods of sleep, under the supervision of a 
kindly mistress, and the mothers are usually only too willing that 
the State should relieve them of the trouble of looking after their 
offspring, there is something fundamentally wrong in all this. 

And again the training of the older girls in those domestic 
and household duties that used to be the pride and care of many 
a humble mother has now become a thing of the past. The mother 
is no longer needed. The State has undertaken her work. 
Though it will not be denied that in many cases the mothers had 
neither time nor inclination, and that there is material gain in a 
teaching and training that is certainly more thorough and syste- 
matic, on the other hand the mother and daughter, perhaps 
even the nation itself, are the poorer for the loss of that family 
intercourse, that individual and personal touch that is apart 
from any housewifery centre. Surely we have wandered far from 
the old belief that a child depends for its existence and up- 
bringing not upon the State, but upon the instinct, care, intelli- 
gence and unselfish devotion of the parents. In relieving the father 
of his primary duty to provide for his family, in usurping the most 
sacred rights of the mother in constituting itself foster-parent, 
the State is in danger of inflicting a mortal blow to that home 
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and family life which, as guardian of the nation’s most cherished 
ideal, should have been its first duty to uphold and preserve. 

But the cost is not limited to principle. In order to carry 
out the various social experiments to ensure such conditions 
that the rising and future generations may have a fair start 
necessarily involves vast expenditure. This entails heavy taxa- 
tion, and in the levying of these taxes there has been very little 
wisdom or foresight. To meet the constant and increasing 
demands made in the name of social reform resort has been had 
to the most reckless finance, which has not only reacted adversely 
on industry, raised the cost of production, and created unemploy- 
ment, but has destroyed all confidence and security, and by the 
very methods by which it was forced on an unwilling electorate 
has gone far to endanger that sense of responsibility and mutual 
trust which have hitherto characterised the relations between 
rich and poor. 

Again, we cannot regard without grave misgiving the increas- 
ing tendency among the upper and middle classes to limit their 
families, which in countless cases is in direct consequence of 
the heavy financial burdens laid upon them. Every act of 
Parliament seems to react on them, new liabilities are heaped 
upon them, their difficulties increased, their profits further 
reduced. Having provided other people’s children with the 
“ fair start,” they now find it almost impossible to give anything 
like the same advantages to their own unless they altogether 
sink their social status. No wonder large families are becoming 
increasingly rare, and are a cause of condolence rather than con- 
gratulation. The good’ industrious working man is an equal 
sufferer with the class above him. He is too independent to 
accept the proffered State aid, he makes provision for his own 
children. Year by year he finds the cost of living going up, his 
rent is raised to meet the increase in the rates, his few luxuries 
are further taxed, not in order that the most deserving may 
benefit, but too often that the families of his wholly worthless 
companions may be supported. With one eye on the ballot-box, 
and driven by a wave of sentiment and humanitarianism that is 
often as foolish as it is false, there has been no discrimination and 
very little foresight, with the result that we are in danger of 
producing from the wrong end. We are deliberately encouraging 
the least efficient, the least valuable, the least responsible, to 
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increase and multiply, while compelling those who have an 
equal if not greater right to be considered to furnish the very 
means by which an indulgent State may see them through and 
undertake all future liabilities. 

These are but a few of the great problems the far-reaching 
effects of which are as yet only dimly foreseen, but which compel 
the attention of all thoughtful people, raising as they do questions 
of vital issue for the future. In the great task we have under- 
taken for the regeneration of the race through the child, much 
has already been sacrificed, much is again demanded. Do the 
results so far justify the sacrifices that have been made? It 
would be well-nigh impossible at this stage to make adequate 
reply to this question, but as it is required of all trustees periodic- 
ally to rencer account and present a balance sheet, so the nation 
as trustee for posterity must from time to time be ready to lay 
open its books, to show its record of loss and gain, to look at facts 
as they are, not as it would have them be. After some years of 
great effort, costly experiment, much display of public spirit and 
unselfish devotion, we have a right to ask ourselves—are we nearer 
the attainment of our great object, are we as a nation growing 
stronger, healthier, more responsible, more contented? It would 
be difficult to give an unqualified affirmative to either of these 
questions. 

(1) Are we healthier? Much may be legitimately expected of 
the great crusade against disease, whilst preventive and curative 
measures are already showing valuable results, which are again 
borne out in the steady decrease in the death-rate, especially 
among young children. On the other hand it may be maintained 
that through the advance of modern science and medical skill 
thousands of weakly and sickly lives are now kept going only to 
struggle out a weary existence and to give birth to others equally 
deficient. It may be after all that Nature, with her somewhat 
crude methods and rigid creed of survival of the fittest, is from 
the point of view of the nation and the individual the wisest and 
most humane. 

The time and attention devoted to physical development, 
outdoor exercises and organised games, cannot be but beneficial, 
and yet it is significant that in order to obtain recruits both 
fighting Services have had to lower their standards of require- 
ments. How many young men and women of the present day are 
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capable of doing continuous work that demands any great mental 
or physical effort without a breakdown more or less serious? 
With the exception of those industries where machinery has 
deliberately replaced labour, two are constantly employed where 
one was previously found to be sufficient. ‘The cry is always for 
shorter hours and lighter work, and though this may be due more 
to the action of the trade unions and the prevailing idea that the 
worker has a right to greater freedom and the enjoyment of 
leisure hours than to actual incapacity to perform the allotted 
task, it is a fact that cannot be denied. The continual and in- 
creasing aggregation of the rural population into the great cities, 
and the consequent overcrowding and competition, the hustle 
and bustle of modern civilisation with its nerve-racking noises, 
the practice in trades of “‘ speeding up,” followed by iong periods 
of depression and enforced idleness, cannot fail to tell adversely 
on the health of a people. Again it may be pleaded time and 
patience are necessary. You cannot retard the tide of civilisa- 
tion; you cannot make a people healthy by Act of Parliament, 
though you ensure every condition, inflict every penalty and 
cover the land with sanatoria. Prejudice is strong, ignorance 
colossal, and human nature, however adaptable, cannot be forced 
beyond a certain pace. New difficulties must arise, experiments 
are costly both in time and money, failures are certain, but if we 
would serve the real interests of the individual and the nation 
we should show the people not only what the State will do for 
them, but what they can do for themselves, and teach them to 
realise the personal element, the personal responsibility of every 
citizen, so far as lies within his power, to make and keep himself 
and his children sound in mind and body. 

(2) Is the sense of responsibility growing among us? It will 
not be denied that there is a great movement towards a wider 
recognition of duty and a deep desire for improvement, and there 
are many signs that give hope for the future. But among all 
classes we see far too much apathy, self-indulgence, shirking, 
dislike of any kind of preparation that involves the slightest 
sacrifice or personal inconvenience. There is a want of grit, 
perseverance, tenacity of purpose, the desire to see a thing 
through. But though there may be much that is unsatisfactory, 
we are not a degenerate people, and there is no need to join in 
the rather cheap pessimistic cry that we are going straight to 
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the dogs. But as a nation we cannot stand still; we are not the 
only country in the world or even in Europe. There are others 
with an equal, if not greater, capacity for patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, and in the final test the fate of a nation is decided not 
only by the number of her “ Dreadnoughts” and Army Corps, 
but by the character of her people. 

(3) Contentment will scarcely claim a place among the virtues 
of this generation. But far from deprecating, many regard this 
as a hopeful sign, a necessary preliminary to all upward move- 
ments, and would have us believe that discontent is essential in 
order to stimulate and encourage a new order of things. How- 
ever this may be, the growing discontent among the young people 
of the present day does not tend to make either the home or the 
national life happier or easier. Among the masses the education 
given in the school is indirectly answerable for much that is un- 
satisfactory in the home. Educated beyond their station in a 
bewildering variety of subjects, the children too often grow up 
restless and dissatisfied, totally unfitted for the positions they 
have to occupy. On all sides, but especially among the young 
women, there is a want of balance, a strenuous straining after 
excitement and something new. Ideas are taken up and imbibed 
with feverish delight only to be immediately discarded for the 
next. Religion is losing its hold, while the beliefs which helped 
and inspired our forefathers have no meaning for the present, 
generation. Contentment with their lot is the last thing sought 
or desired, a spirit which is fostered and kept alive by the literature 
of the day and the ceaseless activities of Socialist agitators and 
would-be reformers of every class and creed. We cannot look 
upon the tendencies of the youth of to-day without misgivings as 
to the future. The destruction of home life, the growing in- 
dependence, the shirking of responsibility, the insistent demand 
of “all for nothing” cannot fail to endanger the highest tradi- 
tions of community life. 

And yet in spite of all deep down in the heart of the people 
lies the conviction that the nation in its own way, in its own time, 
is moving towards something better, a nobler ideal of itself. In 
times of transition and experiment defects invariably appear 
uppermost, are always the more obvious, and in consequence 
assume an exaggerated importance. Time, faith, patience, are 
needed, and again patience. Unfortunately in the carrying out 
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of this great work of regeneration too much is left to the faddist 
and to the political opportunist, who, whatever their qualifications 
may be, lack two essentials—patience and foresight. The faddist 
is immersed in detail, the opportunist is always in a hurry; s0 
while, on the one hand, we see the National schools yearly becom- 
ing more and more benevolent institutions, on the other, politicians 
are scouring the country purchasing the people’s votes by 
promises for them and their children. The problem of the child 
and the regeneration of the race cannot be solved by a few Acts 
of Parliament, municipal regulations, or doles from education 
authorities. However materially they may and do assist, the 
true salvation of a people lies in the people themselves and in 
the realisation of the powers they possess. 

The State must do its part, but it has a right to demand, 
and should demand a corresponding effort on the part of the 
individual. The State has done much for the child ; what shall the 
child do for the State? The State gives, the State should receive, 
Yet so little is this recognised among all classes to-day that it is 
openly acknowledged by political leaders that it would be fatal 
to the interests of their Party to advocate any form of compulsory 
service in defence of the country, which is, after all, but the first 
duty and highest privilege of citizenship. 

Such is the growing spirit of the age, for which would-be 
reformers, doubtless with the best of intentions, are in no small 
way responsible. All those great qualities that make up the 
character of a people—self-sacrifice, self-reliance, self-restraint, 
and self-respect—are not inculeated by an indulgent State 
undertaking all obligations while exacting no return, nor is it by 
advocating such methods that we can best render service to the 
individual and the nation. In the eagerness to repair past 
neglect, to sweep away crying evils and obtain immediate results 
irreparable mistakes are often made, much that is valuable is often 
sacrificed. We can but lay the foundations, others must build ; 
we can but point the way for others to follow, and we should 
betray posterity and be false to our trust if, in the very earnestness 
of the desire to reach the wished-for end, we lose hold of any one 
of those great principles and ideals which, however incomplete 
and deficient they may appear to the present generation, have 
nevertheless raised us to the position of the greatest of all nations. 

Déstr#eE WELBY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WALES 


Any Party confronted by a solid and stable block of hostile 
constituencies is so manifestly a Party at a disadvantage that 
no excuses are required for a systematic attempt to trace the 
trouble to its source. In the Home Counties and in the Liverpool 
and Birmingham areas Liberalism is stagnant and almost negligible, 
but it has its compensations, and probably the greatest of these 
is Wales. Other districts may be lost from time to time but 
Wales presents a permanent problem. Wales, with Monmouth- 
shire, returns thirty-four members to Parliament, three Con- 
servatives by precarious majorities, and thirty-one Coalitionists. 
Twelve of these seats are embraced by the populous industrial 
area of South Wales, while the remaining twenty-two almost 
exclusively represent the agricultural interest. The problem of 
Wales therefore comprises two separate problems. Let us deal 
with the country districts first. 

Everybody knows that the great question in Welsh politics 
is, and has been for the last twenty-five years, that of Disestablish- 
ment, but few people outside the Principality can realise how 
absolutely that dominates everything else and how exactly 
political differences follow religious. Rural Wales is ranged in 
two hostile camps, Chapel versus Church, Radical versus Con- 
servative, with only about ten per cent. of neutrals (mostly in the 
country towns), tending to the Conservative side. Not only is 
the division very sharp but Nonconformist aggression has rendered 
it terribly bitter, and it extends to the most ordinary transactions 
of life. As the pulpit reeks of politics, so the breakfast table 
reeks of religion—or religious controversy as it had better be 
called. ‘‘ You’re not a Radical, I suppose?” I asked a man 
casually one day. “ This is what I am,” he replied indignantly, 
indicating a gold cross on his chain, in his view a sufficient denial 
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to my words. Or again, “‘ So-and-so seems very pious?” “ Qh 
dear, no, on the contrary he’s quite a sound Tory!” .. . There 

re practically no Liberal Churchmen in Wales and very few 
Conservative Nonconformists, and the result of the absence of any 
of the cross currents that temper English politics is that the 
Welsh have never formed an independent judgment on any of the 
essentially secular political questions that sway the rest of the 
country, and the polls offer no key to what their real opinions on 
these may be. ‘To claim the rural Welsh in the proportion of 
ten to one as Home Rulers, or supporters of the Insurance Act, 
or Limehousers or Landbusters, because they send a majority 
that sits on the Radical side, is utter nonsense. They simply 
send a Chapel majority, and no other question has ever counted 
or ever will count till the Church has been dragged through the 
mire; and so the point I want to emphasise, as I shall emphasise 
it all through this article, is that, leaving aside for the moment the 
demerits of the Welsh Church Bill itself, the fact of its having 
passed (if it should pass) would be a Godsend electorally to the 
Conservative Party in Wales. We want the genuinely political 
questions brought to the fore. Only a deep sense of religious 
grievance and injury is holding the Radical Party together at 
the present time under the sting of the Insurance Act and in face 
of the dangers threatened to agriculture by the Land Campaign. 
In Wales, as in England, the natural bias of county constituencies 
is conservative when agricultural questions are not submerged. 
Wales will follow that natural bias when the time arrives. 

A few words about Disestablishment. The intrinsic justice 
of the case, as any impartial Welshman will tell you, is all on the 
side of the Church, but the question has been talked threadbare 
and I am not going to argue it all over again here. I want to use 
the controversy merely as an instrument in opening the reader’s 
eyes to the real Wales. 1 want to show him Welsh Nonconformity 
undisguised, to peep with him into Welsh village life, and to point 
out how a system of social and “‘ religious ” tyranny can be and is 
used for Party ends, so that he may understand the material on 
which the Conservative Party has got to work.... The first 
point to realise is that the driving force of the anti-Church Party, 
and incidentally the keynote of the Welsh Radical character, is 
greed—greed and bitterness, but especially greed. The money 
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trail is over the whole movement, as it was over Marconis and the 
payment of M.P.s. Do not be led away by the people who talk 
of Disendowment as an act of Justice and “ Restitution” to 
Wales. Money left to the Anglican Church is money left to 
the Anglican Church, and no amount of half-hearted historical 
jugglery by Mr. McKenna can alter the fact. Again, do not be 
induced to think that Church sacrilege is a matter of principle. 
When the psalm-smiting fraternity refused Disestablishment 
without Disendowment that polite fiction also was knocked on the 
head. Lastly understand that the setting of all denominations 
on an equality, as it is called, is not sought in the interests of 
religion. M. is a parish in North Wales with a present income 
of £400, out of which a vicar and two curates have to be supported, 
also an expensive vicarage and a fine but crumbling old church. 
The parish is a poor one, but under the present Bill it is estimated 
that its income of £400 will dwindle down to £12. Isit “ Religion ” 
that engineers a debacle like this? No, the real grievance of 
Welsh Nonconformity is tithe. A store-keeper in a country 
district of Cardiganshire put this very clearly to me. “ About 
here,” he said, “‘ there are three chapels with 200 members each, 
and one church with less than 100 communicants. I give accord- 
ing to my means to my chapel, but in addition I must pay £5 10s. 
a year on my bit of land to the solicitors of the parson.” Well, that 
is an intelligible grievance, but the extraordinary thing is that, 
contrary to the belief of so many Welshmen, Disestablishment in 
this particular affords no relief. Tithe will have to be paid just 
the same, and the paltry sum at stake (though everything to the 
Church, it amounts to no more than a penny rate) is not even 
to be used for the relief of the rates, but for the endowment of 
museums and things that nobody seems to want... . The money 
greed! Yes, it may temporarily sap the activities of the Church, 
but remember, when the Church has been robbed of its endow- 
ments Welshmen will look round for new fields to plunder. 
Then it will be the turn of the men who imposed the Insurance 
Tax and the burdens of Limehouse Finance. 

Next I want you to study Welsh Radical Nonconformity in its 
relation to village life. A good deal is heard on some English 
platforms of that intolerant autocrat the village parson. Why 
do not the same orators tell their dupes something about the 
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Welsh village tyranny of the unco guid? If it is “ Reaction” 
for a village to be dominated by its leading resident in England, 
why is the same thing so happy an arrangement when it happens 
to occur in Wales? I do not want to seem to overstate the case, 
but if you want to understand Welsh politics you must first under- 
stand Welshmen; and if Welsh Nonconformity is to be judged 
by the lives and morals of its leading upholders in the villages, then 
it stands condemned as a hotch-pot of hysteria, hypocrisy, mean- 
ness, and vice. In the first place rural Wales is priestridden to 
an extent that Nationalist Ireland certainly never was. If you 
go to church you are branded as a Conservative. No freedom of 
conscience is allowed—to those who differ from the majority. 
Many a commercial traveller has told me the pitiable story of how 
possible clients bully his class, when they dare, about their religion 
and the regularity with which they attend public worship, giving 
or withholding orders according to their replies. In some parts 
so pious are the great that they have evolved a hybrid personage 
called a ‘‘ temperance grocer’?! When I was at Bangor a great 
disturbance was going on, Nonconformist homes were in an up- 
roar, chapels were aflame, local Chadbands were consuming ink, 
paper, and breath in protest against the infraction of the old 
Welsh Puritan Sabbath, and what do you think the awful offence 
had been? Some English workmen (bless their hearts!) em- 
ployed in the vicinity had whistled in the street /. . . Thisin one 
of the largest towns. In the country the poor have no souls to 
call their own. Before Conservatives can expect to make head- 
way they must win Freedom of Speech. Where no one is in- 
dependent enough to give rebels a lead they are driven to chapel in 
droves. Boycott, social ostracism, rough handling, and unem- 
ployment are the weapons they fear unless they not only vote 
but worship “ straight.” Here is the secret of the emigration 
problem as it applies to Wales ; it is not that the landlords refuse 
to build houses or that the land will not support the people, but 
that the people will not support the gloomy, bigoted tyranny of 
the whited sepulchres who rule village life. 

The truth is that the chapels of Wales live buried in the 
unpleasant past. It is a curious paradox that a clique pro- 
fessing to be Progressive should have so grotesque a weakness 
for traditional animosities. If the Anglican Church did once 
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tyrannise over Nonconformist liberty of conscience, and iffa 
period of indifference to Welsh religious needs succeeded, has 
not the Church made amendment during the last half-century, 
and is there any possibility of it happening again? You would 
imagine that men professing as great an enthusiasm for Christ as 
the Welsh Dissenters do, would gladly help rather than despoil 
the Church that is doing the greatest work for Christ of any 
Church in Wales to-day. Butno. You see, it is the daily bread, 
the wages, the Money, of Welsh Nonconformist ministers to keep 
alive these centuries-old grievances in the minds of their flocks, 
to lash them into periodical paroxysms of hatred, to scratch the 
old festering sores of memory and prevent their healing, and 
always to play upon that spirit of bitterness and resentment 
which, by magnifying their influence, provides them with their 
pay. It may seem ludicrous to broader English minds, but in 
Wales the Great Ejectment of 1662 is just as topical as something 
that might have happened last year. Successive generations of 
professors of a religion unlike any other religion in the world have 
kept it alive for two centuries and a half. These are Conservatism’s 
real enemies—not the working man. 

Thirdly and last, Welsh Nonconformity, and indeed the 
whole question of Welsh politics, must be considered in its rela- 
tion to nationality. This question of nationality is a very 
important one. Is Walesa nation? Has ita separate nationality 
of its own? Of course there are people who sneer at any kind 
of Nationalism, just as there are others who would have an Histedd- 
fod for every pair of adjacent backyards. Wales, though her 
people do not assert themselves abroad, for instance, like the 
Irish or Scotch, is undoubtedly a nation in the sense of having 
national characteristics (some of which nobody need envy her), an 
old language that drags out an existence side by side with English, 
a morbid taste for preaching and song (though as a matter of fact 
even the Eisteddfod, despite its booming in the Press, draws 
fewer people in a week than a popular race-meeting will in an after- 
noon), and certain national hereditary aptitudes, as, e.g. for the 
milk business and the drapery trade. This is all very well, but it 
is not what is commonly meant by the phrase Welsh Nationalism. 
All chances of a Welsh Nationalism founded in a common past and 
subservient to imperial pride, a healthy form of local patriotism 
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which all might share, have been spoiled by a rank political 
overgrowth. Every essentially Welsh institution, celebration, or 
tradition nowadays seems to be regarded by the Radical Party 
as a potential means for furthering its own ends and exciting 
prejudice against its political opponents. There is always a subtle 
aim to keep Conservatives outside the pale, to have them looked 
upon as aliens,to capture Nationalism as a Party weapon, and to 
pretend that Liberalism is the Welsh National Creed. This 
pseudo-Nationalism is of quite recent growth. It has only existed 
in fact a little over a quarter of a century, and it was not spon- 
taneous in its origin. It was flogged into being to serve a definite 
political purpose, 7.e. the defeat of Conservative candidates at the 
time the late Lord Rendel won Montgomeryshire and broke the 
domination of the Wynns. All this is admitted by Radicals 
themselves, and it is obvious that a Nationalism which is only an 
artificially stimulated electioneering dodge, a Nationalism in 
which one-third of the nation is grudged its proper share, is no 
real Nationalism at all. The question then arises, are we to play 
at our opponents’ game and aim at the creation of a Welsh Con- 
servative Party, or are we to regard Wales as an intrinsic part of 
Great Britain and (to use rather an unsatisfactory expression) 
to proceed with the campaign against Radicalism on the lines of 
Anglicising Wales ? 

Well, there are people who consider that the Conservative 
Party has gone far enough in recent years in trying to conciliate 
hostile opinion and outbid the Radicals for votes. On the other 
hand, they point out, independently of politics altogether, the 
process of Anglicising Wales proceeds apace. By this nothing 
inimical to proper local pride is intended, but merely that an influx 
of new ideas is bringing toleration and the hope of freedom in its 
train. All along the border England is pushing into Wales. In 
Montgomery, for instance, Welsh is scarcely heard now except 
for the telling of risqué stories—the inversion lending itself 
admirably to producing the point at the end! The coast resorts 
grow more popular every year, and numberless English families 
are making their homes there to cater for the tourists’ wants. 
South Wales is not absorbing its new and cosmopolitan popula- 
tion half as fast as it arrives. Everywhere picture palaces are 
springing up, fiercely denounced by the brotherhood because 
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they bring the younger generation to a happier, healthier view 
of life before which the old system of chapel intolerance is in- 
evitably breaking down. What that intolerance can still be I 
will illustrate, and it will show how essential to rational progress 
and political development some measure of Anglicisation is. 

X is an Englishman who to his sorrow has sunk his entire 
capital in an hotel at a certain Radical village among the mountains 
of Wales. Here, as is usual in primitive communities, there are 
no public conveniences, and amongst other things no common 
water-supply. The villagers use water that comes off the land 
of a resident—a woman—whom they pay according to what they 
use. This woman is a Radical, a Dissenter, Welsh, and mean 
like the rest of her type. In course of time X’s clientele in- 
creased, and he decided to build a bathroom. Now anybody 
who knows Central Wales knows that whatever else may be 
lacking there—tolerance, cleanliness, morality—it is not water. 
But X is an Englishman, a Conservative and a Churchman, 
therefore a man to be stabbed in the back. He is told he cannot 
have water laid on to his bathroom ; he can come across the road 
to the tap in the wall and fill his new-fangled monstrosity with 
buckets when so required. Thereupon X informed his landlord 
and decided to get compulsory power. What happened? Im- 
mediately, as if by magic, all his local patrons ceased to come to 
the house at all. One, a labouring man bolder than the rest, was 
seen drinking a cup of tea in his stable yard. He was warned. 
And, most typically Welsh feature of all, X’s little girl was 
deliberately bullied and ostracised by the children at the school. 
There is no redress in a matter of this sort in Wales. The per- 
sonnel of the Bench forbids.* So X had to admit defeat. There 
is no tap to his bathroom yet. 


* As an instance of the way in which Welsh magistrates allow apparent personal 
prejudices to affect their decisions, consider the following dialogue in the Porth Police 
Court, reported in the Daily News, when a collier was prosecuted for card-playing (not 
an offence in itself) : 

Maaistrats. Isn’t this (viz. prisoner) the man who is corrupting the youths of 
this district by teaching them to play cards ? 

DEFENDANT. No, I have never taught anybody. 

Maaistrate. I don’t believe a word you say. 

DEFENDANT. Well, you ought to, sir. . . . You won’t believe anybody. 

A fine of £5 was imposed. 
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Cases like this I could multiply, each one a stubborn, un- 
pleasant fact. There is the suffocating atmosphere of Hawarden, 
where indeed Radicalism takes no sterner measures than social 
ostracism, but even so it is almost impossible for an active 
political opponent to live. There is the Mid-Wales community 
whose fanatical squire, a prominent Radical politician, has by 
his land monopoly been able to deprive the people of their only 
licensed house. There is the seaside resort whose ground landlord, 
also a Radical, is engaged in a great struggle to compel the Local 
Council to treble the value of his property without expense to 
himself—the very thing to which the Land Campaign professes 
to be going to puta stop! ... What is wanted in rural Wales 
is something more than an ordinary political campaign to free the 
labourer from his chains. What is wanted is a social crusade. 


Radicals tell us that the next General Election is going to be 
fought on Land. Nothing could be more favourable to Con- 
servative prospectsin Wales. Limehouse orations, if not cogitated 
upon too deeply, may tickle city palates, but in the country, where 
these things are understood, any attempt at revolutionary 
measures will cause a landslide, once the religious question has 
been got out of the way. Rural Wales has little cause to love 
Lloyd George. The Insurance Act is hated. It is realised that 
the whole policy of a Liberal Government is to neglect the country 
(except for taxation purposes) and to toady to the towns. Land 
valuation has proved a ghastly and expensive failure. Every- 
where the farmers are in arms against a further inroad on their 
resources. Hitherto it has often been difficult to discover the 
politics of Welsh farmers. When not Radicals, being outnumbered 
prudence has bade them lie low, but nowin parts like the Border 
Counties and South Pembrokeshire they are Conservatives 
almost to a man, and elsewhere, to attempt a broad definition, 
qua farmers they are generally Conservatives, and Radicals only 
when their Nonconformist prejudices outweigh everything else. 

Now the outstanding feature of the Chancellor’s forthcoming 
proposals, as of all Radical legislation, will be its cost. Can 
farming stand it? Will farmers stand it? It should be borne 
in mind that despite an appearance of prosperity, the farmer’s 
burden has very materially increased in recent years, and farming 
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is not exactly a lucrative profession. In Wales you find that 
few of the prosperous farmers really owe their prosperity to 
farming; they have made their fortunes as a rule in the milk 
business either in London or Liverpool, and have returned with 
capital to buy and adequately conduct a farm. There you have 
one of the most important requirements of modern agriculture— 
Capital. And what is the Radical attitude towards Capital? To 
disturb it and drive it abroad. . . . And again, does Liberalism 
assist the would-be purchaser? No, it is the Conservatives who 
offer loans at low interest from the State. . . . And Co-operation. 
This too Conservatism would foster with its Land Bank scheme. 
. . . Other considerations that militate against the Welsh farmer 
are poor and deficient land, lack of transit facilities and con- 
venient markets (except in Glamorgan and Carmarthenshire), 
and a third is lack of technical education. Here once more 
Conservatism comes to the rescue. Less fancy education and 
more practical tuition, according to local requirements, has always 
been a Conservative plank. But the farmer’s greatest handicap 
of all, which prevents him paying huge wages and doing all the 
other jolly things that idealists would have him do, is the price 
he is often compelled to pay for his farm as a direct result of Lime- 
house Finance. The process is something like this. Owing to 
increased taxation and the general unrest, a landowner decides 
to break up his estate. He is a man probably who has lived his 
life in the country, keenly interested in agriculture, with local 
associations from time immemorial, knowing his tenants person- 
ally, and generous in his dealings with them—one of the old 
aristocracy in fact. But who are the likely purchasers of such 
an estate unless the tenants acquire their own holdings for them- 
selves? Nouveau riche manufacturers, often Radicals or aliens, 
men who have bought titles and now want land to match, men 
with no practical knowledge of farming, no interest in the land 
except for the prestige or amusement it can afford, and snobbishly 
intolerant of the traditions of the countryside. It is to escape 
the domination of these gentry that farmers make almost in- 
credible sacrifices to buy their homes outright : they do not fancy 
the alternative of taking up small holdings for the ultimate benefit 
of that worst of landlords, the bureaucracy ; the State does not 
help them ; money has to be borrowed at a high rate of interest, 
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and they cripple themselves with mortgages for evermore. There 
in its actual working you have Lloyd George finance. . . . The 
Welsh are a homely peasant people. They have the ambition to be 
small proprietors—the proportion of small proprietors in Wales 
is double that of England. Itis true that only a small proportion 
of small-holding applicants apply to purchase, but that is because 
the terms of the Act discourage any such thing. Stability and a 
minimum of State interference and tyrannous taxation—there 
you have the Welsh attitude of hope so far as the farmers are 
concerned. 

With the agricultural labourer it is somewhat different. As a 
class he is Radically inclined even where the farmers are most 
Tory. Partly this is a tradition based on the false old insinuation 
that Radicalism is the poor man’s Party and Nonconformity the 
poor man’s religion,* but very largely it is because the Con- 
servative position is never presented to him in the Press. Con- 
sider the position of the yokel in North and Central Wales. Asa 
rule he speaks both English and Welsh with some degree of in- 
telligence, but he can only read comfortably in Welsh. The 
general Press is therefore a sealed book to him. His only reading 
he gets from the scurrilous Welsh weekly prints which suppress 
all facts that might help him to an independent judgment. 
Naturally under the circumstances he views all political questions 
with a Radical bias. How would the Radicals like it if by way of 
reprisal all English workmen could be reared on an exclusive diet 
of National Review? ... And here I should like to revert for 
a moment to what I said about nationality. You can see now 
why it is one of the great ambitions of the pseudo-national 
Radicals to bolster up the Welsh language, against the tendency of 
the times which is to make English supreme. Only so can a 
large portion of the rural electorate be kept under the thumb of 
the preachers and prevented from ever hearing the Conservative 
case properly presented at all. There is a stock fable that the 
Welshman is not a reading man, but prefers the spoken word. 
If the spoken word was spoken by Conservatives and Churchmen, 
there would soon be a startling change. 

The leading concern of the agricultural labourer is wages. The 


* In Glamorganshire alone Welsh Congregationalists number among. their 
enrolled members at least a dozen millionaires, according to the Daily News. 
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wages paid by the unco guid in Wales are low—very low if you 
judge by the standards of social reformers like Mr. Rowntree, the 
presumption perhaps being that the spiritual grace to be derived 
from working for a man who delivers himself on the Sabbath at 
Bethel or Rabab is worth another 5s. or so a week. When I was 
in Pembrokeshire, where wages are by no means so low as they 
are elsewhere (Cardiganshire, for instance), I took a cutting from 
a local paper reporting a meeting of the Haverfordwest Rural 
District Council. This august body divides its employés into 
three sections, first class, 17s. to 18s. a week, second class, 15s. to 
16s., and third class, under 14s. And this is a public authority— 
the ideal employer of the Socialist imagination! Of course it may 
be argued that a rural labourer is as well off at any rate on 17s. 
to 18s. a week as a town dweller on a good deal more. Cash wages 
in the country are supplemented in many ways, and no sane man 
would encourage the labouring classes to expect such wages as 
would, by riding rough-shod over economic laws, inevitably result 
in the bankruptcy of the employer. But what does need pointing 
out is that if rural wages all over the country are really a scandal 
and distress to the kind heart of Mr. Lloyd George, reform, like 
charity, ought to begin at home. When the Chancellor abuses 
landlords in Oxfordshire or Wiltshire or any other county that 
happens to vote against him, and says nothing about employers in 
Wales, the presumption is that local labour is rewarded at quite 
a princely sum. It is on a par with the rest of the hypocrisy of 
Radicalism that it is not. 

There is one point more, and it is a more personal element, 
hero-worship of Lloyd George. It may be laughable enough to 
educated people, but the Chancellor’s place is next above the 
Deity in many humble homes. He has done what so few Welsh- 
men do—made a stir in the big world outside Wales. His notoriety 
is, so to speak, a kind of second line of defence to his Party—if 
you don’t love Radicalism for itself you embrace it because it 
means Lloyd George. This factor in the situation cannot be 
ignored, for, though there is the severest reaction against his 
policy, it is no good imagining that the conceited speeches which 
nauseate the rest of the nation are going to injure him in Wales. 
Comparisons of self to Biblical characters move the ridicule of 
the Saxon, but the Welsh will not laugh because they do not 
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know how to laugh. Even the Marconi gamble, opposed as it 
was to all the professed principles of the man, did not stagger 
Wales as it staggered England. What has injured him, however, 
is the departure of the Liberal Party under his guidance from the 
paths of Liberalism. It is a complaint that Mr. Chesterton, 
Mr. Massingham and others have all made, and its force 
is exemplified by the number of Welshmen you may meet 
who claim to be Liberals and will call themselves nothing else, 
but who are preparing to vote Conservative because Conservatism 
now approximates most nearly to the old Liberal principles in 
which they were brought up. Not we, they complain, but the 
Liberal Party has changed. “‘ Where is the Freedom of the sub- 
ject, where is the Individualism for which Liberalism stood ? 
Peace they have only kept by a rigid adherence to Conservative 
Foreign Policy; Retrenchment they have abandoned; they 
have boggled with Reform.” 


M. O. SALE. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Ir is not often that the result of a Canadian by-election can be 
taken as a safe criterion of the opinion of the electorate as a whole. 
The Party in power can do so much for a constituency—indeed 
the process of “ salting ” is the business of the Party as much as 
it is the individual politician’s in Canadian practice—and the 
Opposition can do solittle that the average voter’s keen sense of 
local patriotism often prevents him from voting against a Govern- 
ment he detests on such occasions. He sees that the return of 
an Opposition member will not help his side in the slightest degree 
(as long as one Party has a decisive majority in the House of 
Commons the other is out of action), whereas it will certainly 
cause his native town to lose those tangible benefits which a 
rival metropolis, it may be, is already receiving at the hands of 
a grateful Administration which is “ near the pile,’ as the Welsh 
shepherd said of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. Accord- 
ingly, he curbs his political conscience until the next General 
Election, when there will be an opportunity of making a clean 
sweep of the men in possession of the flesh-pots. This paltering 
with principles (it is nothing less) is an inevitable result of the 
demoralising “‘ Spoils System,” and a frequent effect of it is that 
a doomed Government goes on winning by-elections (as in the 
years immediately preceding 1896 and 1911) when the nation has 
already sentenced it todeath. Thus the debacle of 1911, like that 
of 1896, was utterly unforeseen by the managers of the Party 
“machine” that was destined to be scrapped by the merciless hands 
of Jack Canuck with his mind made up. Of late years, however, the 
by-election has not always and in all places followed the course 
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of expediency for the time being; the larger cities are now so 
wealthy, the standard of political honour has been so much raised, 
that no amount of expenditure and no largesse of promises can 
bribe the more important constituencies into countenancing an 
unpopular and undesirable Administration. I have no doubt 
whatever that the time is not far distant when a by-election will 
throw as much light on the dynamics of public opinion in Canada 
as it does in the Mother Country. 

Itisimpossible, however, toregard the success of the Conservative 
candidate in the recent by-election in Chateauguay, an important 
French-Canadian constituency, as anything less than a warning 
to the Liberal remnant that the country strongly disapproves of 
the way in which they have obstructed the Naval policy of the 
Borden Cabinet. It was generally believed that the Liberals 
would hold Chateauguay though the deceased member had only 
a majority of 40 two years ago—a narrow escape which loses 
much of its significance when it is remembered that the French- 
Canadian is supposed to be much more strongly opposed to Mr. 
Borden’s Naval policy than he was to the ratification of the 
American Reciprocity convention, anissue which left French Canada 
cold in comparison with any of the English-speaking Provinces. 
Here at last, it was thought, the French-Canadian elector would 
have an opportunity of declaring his detestation of a scheme of 
Naval Aid which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the greatest living Canadien, 
had defined as the beginning of a system of paying tribute to the 
“ Militarists” of wealthy England. Chateauguay, moreover, 
is one of the ‘‘ Eastern Townships ” group of constituencies, for 
the Liberal organisation of which Mr. Sydney Fisher had 
long been responsible. It is perhaps unnecessary to remind 
the reader that Mr. Fisher was one of the ablest and 
strongest of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Ministers. His ability was 
shown by his administration of the Department of Agriculture, 
which, seeing that 45 per cent. of the people of Canada are directly 
dependent on that industry for their means of livelihood, must 
always rank as one of the most important tasks a Canadian states- 
man can undertake. Even his opponents admit that Mr. Fisher 
fulfilled his task admirably and with the imaginativeness and 
power of initiative which are the characteristics of applied states- 
manship. He hasa practical knowledge of agriculture, in addition 
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to his other qualifications, and it would be a great boon to British 
agriculture, I am very sure, if a man of his energy and intelligence 
could be found to look after its interests. As for Mr. Fisher’s 
determination, the Dundonald Affair says all that need be said on 
that score ; he provoked a quarrel with that brilliant soldier, whose 
plan of reorganising the Militia has been carried out in detail since 
his laudable ‘‘ act of insubordination,” and achieved all that he 
had in view when the provocation was arranged. Mr. Fisher has 
never been popular ; he was never a “ good mixer,” as the phrase 
is; he could not or would not suffer fools gladly. The Dundonald 
Affair did not add to his popularity, nor was his Civil Service 
Reform Act approved of by those minor politicians who think 
that every Minister should have a “ glad hand” for the pettiest 
partisan—with something in the palm of it, if possible. On the 
whole we may say that he was better as an administrator than 
as a politician. In Chateauguay it is the custom for every 
Party to nominate a French-Canadian candidate for the Provincia] 
legislature, and an English-speaking candidate for the Dominion 
House of Commons. No fault can be found with the way in which 
Mr. Fisher organised and fought his campaign, and yet he was so 
decisively defeated that many Liberal journals are inclined to 
despair of the future of their country, nay even of humanity at 
large. 

But what is the true explanation of this unexpected 
catastrophe on a field which gave the Liberal nominee every 
advantage of position and prestige? It can only be a warning 
to the Opposition that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s influence in his own 
province is waning, that French-Canadians are not so strongly 
opposed as had been imagined (even by certain Conservative 
authorities) to the Naval Aid Bill, that the obstructive methods 
determined on by the intractable element in the Liberal Party 
are repugnant to the common sense of the twofold Canadian 
nationality. It must be remembered that Mr. Fisher himself 
is one of those politicians, high in the councils of Liberalism, who 
are supposed to be responsible for the adoption of obstructive 
tactics hitherto unknown in the Dominion Parliament. The 
full meaning of the Chateauguay object-lesson should now be 
manifest, but it is unlikely that Sir Wilfrid and his ex-Ministers 
will face it. The more closely the present situation is studied, 
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the stronger grows my conviction that Canada accepts Mr. 
Borden’s Naval policy and will have no mercy on those who 
oppose it. Not until the younger men—the men who did not 
profit by their Party’s long and reckless enjoyment of the spoils 
of office—are able to disestablish the old and worn-out “ machine ” 
will Liberalism begin to assert itself again. They are not com- 
mitted to Reciprocity, neither are they opposed to the Naval 
policy of the present Administration, provided it is a first step 
in the direction of a Canadian Navy on the lines of that maintained 
and manned by the Australian Commonwealth. They clearly 
see that their Party must be revitalised under a new leadership 
and that the selfish efforts of ex-Ministers such as Mr. Mackenzie 
King to force on a General Election in the hope that they will 
recover their lost seats can lead to nothing but a further loss of 
prestige. Mr. Fisher’s second defeat may not mean that he is 
permanently shelved, but it must greatly diminish his influence 
in the councils of the Party. A feeling of admiration mingled 
with affection for Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as the outstanding figure 
in the Liberal ranks and one who always acted on the sporting 
adage that ‘“ youth must be served”? when he was in power, 
prevents any overt act of mutiny. 

The Ottawa Citizen, which is in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, has recently discussed the programme for next session. 
It has authority for the statement that a Bill will be introduced 
authorising the purchase by Canada of three battleships now 
being built in England, the same to be placed upon completion 
at the disposal of the Admiralty. As this will be a Money Bill, 
the Senate cannot amend it, but must either accept or reject it 
entirely and unequivocally. As far as I remember, the Canadian 
Senate has never yet ventured to reject a Money Bill; Liberals 
who advocate the abolition of a Second Chamber have always 
asserted that such a course would be against the spirit, if 
not against the letter, of the Constitution. The reliance 
of the wrecked Liberal “‘ machine” on a body the abolition of 
which has always been a plank in the official programme, is 
illogical and inconsistent to a degree. The events of next session, 
after the Government’s Naval policy has been endorsed in several 
by-elections (at the moment of writing there are vacancies in 
Ontario), will bring this home to the Canadian people, who are 
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displeased to find that Australia and little New Zealand have 
taken the lead in the vital issue of Imperial Defence. 


2 


Are the French-Canadians a race who have lost their fighting 
spirit, as some critics would have us believe? To judge by what 
one knows of the origin and psychology of the habitant there 
seems to be little ground for this point of a view. One of the 
papers in a charming book of essays * by Major William Wood 
(who was the first Canadian writer to re-examine Wolfe’s victorious 
campaign in the light of Admiral Mahan’s studies of the scope 
and intention of sea-power) points out that military and naval 
terms are still colloquially used in the French language of the 
Laurentian countryside : 


A few military terms are very common in ordinary life. The personal effects which 
we call our “things” are invariably known as ‘“‘ booty ’—butin. The big round 
“steamer” on the winter stove is a bombe. A fur cap is a casque. And old habitants 
still talk of their village as le fort, in reminiscence of warpaths and scalping-parties. 
But nautical terms meet you everywhere. Yousteer your way about the country by the 
points of the compass. The winter roads are marked by buoys—balises ; and, if you 
miss the channel between them, you will founder—caler, and become, like a derelict, 
dégradé. You must embarquer into, and débarquer out of, a carriage. A cart is radouée 
—refitted. A well-dressed woman is bin gré-yée—‘ fitted out to go foreign.” Horses 
are always moored—amarrés ; enemies reconciled by being ramarrés; and winter 


heralded by a broadside of snow—la bordée de la Ste. Cathérine. 


In all probability the fighting spirit of Les Canadiens (which 
blazed up in Papineau’s rebellion not so very long ago, as one 
measures the life of a nationality) is still very much alive a little 
below the surface. Major Wood’s book is literature from begin- 
ning to end, and everybody should read it who wishes to under- 
stand the underlying factors in the spiritual development of 
Canada. It will be found a refreshing contrast to the everlasting 
advertisements by journalists ina hurry of the material prosperity 
of a country which has not yet been allowed to undertake the 
full responsibilities of self-defence—the first condition of a healthy 
and dignified national life. 


* Inthe Heart of Old Canada. By William Wood. William Briggs: Toronto,$1.50. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Taz Nationat Review 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE—A PROTEST 


CoMBE GRANGE, Monkton Comse, near Batu, 
October 21, 1913. 

Dear Srr,—May I venture to express the opinion that Lord Willoughby de Broke 
does a great disservice to the Unionist Cause in his article in the October number of 
the National Review, by dragging in Woman Suffrage as a possible and practicable 
card to play in the game of Parties ? Most of us are heartily sick of the game of politics 
and of party tactics, and think it is high time that the affairs of the State should be 
in the hands of Statesmen who in framing legislation will think only of their country’s 
welfare and security. If Lord Willoughby de Broke aspires to play a part in this 
great work, he will have to drop all idea of striving to secure a Party advantage by 
“dishing” the Radicals over Woman Suffrage or any other wild-cat scheme. As I 
follow his argument it is this: Woman Suffrage is, for reasons not stated—and 
that might be difficult to furnish—“ bound to come.” Let us Unionists make the best 
of a bad job, and make sure of the new Voters—i.e., by getting the right sort on the 
register and keeping the wrong sort off. 

Is not this very much what the Government have done about Home Rule ? “‘ Home 
Rule,” said they, “is bound to come. Let us make the best of a bad job—and mean- 
while make sure of the Irish vote.” All very nice, of course, but there was Ulster! 
There generally is an “ Ulster” of one kind or another for the mere opportunist in 
politics. And we don’t want opportunists. We are “fed up” with them. 


Yours truly, 


F. J. Kinasitey 


